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SIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
0’ Baoan at eee a UESDAY, OCTOBE i is 
i 0 5 
or wil cou ‘A.M. will deliver an INTROD 
Prien TRE, at 3 o'clock precisely. 


nit CLASSES. 


ewman. 
mt rere Malden, A.M 


professor Maldep. AO wy. Mar 
ca ae Re PITERATURE—Professor Scott, 
r 


AGE | LisEE ATU RE—Professor Merlet. 
GE and LITERATU RE—Prof. Gallenga. 
hor net de Tejada. 
and LITERATURE—Professor Hei- 


pa ITIVE GRAMMAR— Se wagl Key, A.M, 

WATHEMATILCS— Professor, De Morga ‘ E . 

pATURAL EaILASOrEs and ASTRONOMY — Professor 
r, A» 


HEM NisTht ere Professor Williamson, Ph.D. 
IL EERIN G— Professor 

ANIC a | 5 aaa LES of ED 
Eston “S 


rman Lewis, 
NEERI 


a “Professor Woodcroft. 
ay Donaldson, M.LB.A. 


—Professor Foster, M.A. L.L. 

Ny 0OLM ASTERS’ 
De Morgan, and Potter. 

Resiwence oF St pents—Several of the Professors receive stu- 

mis to reside with them, and in the Office of the College there is 

pt a register of parties who receive Boarders into their families. 

register will afford information as to terms and other par- 


Three Andrew Scholarships, one of 1002. and two of 501. each, will | 


le awarded to the three best proficients in Latin, Greek, Mathema- 
and Natural Philosophy. Candidates must have been during 
ideacademical year immediately preceding, students in the College 
papils in the School. 
Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at the 
(ee of the College. 
HENRY MALDEN, A.M. Dean of the Faculty. 
HAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
Angust, 1850. 
The Session of the Faculty of Medicine commences on the Ist of 


0 
The JUNIOR SCHOOL OPENS on the 24th of SEPTEMBER. 
[MVERSITY- -HALL, Gordon-square, is open 


asan Academical Residence for Students of U niversity Col- 
ie. Principal and Classical Tutor, A. H. CLOUGH, A. 
fdlowand Tutor of Oriel Cones, Oued: Vice- Princ 
Yathematical Tutor, R. H. HUT M. 
(ollege—Information may be had > the I 
luvisoy, 16, Frederick-street, Gray’s Inn-roa: 


INIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
JUNIOK SCHOOL, under the government of the Council 
ollege, 
Heap Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M. 
Th SCHOOL will OPEN on TUESDAY, the 2ith of SEP- 
TEMBER. The Seasion is divided into three Terms, viz., from the 
wh of September to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and 
be Easter to the 1st of August. 
Ba yearly pa; ‘os “> pupil is 181, of which 62. are paid in 
airance in eac e hours of attendance are £om a 
t 9 to *, past 3 o'clock. 
——_ of Wednesday and Saturday are devoted exclu- 
ees to Drawin, 
Remijotis ton ught are Reading, Writing, the English, Latin, 
French, and German Languages, Ancient and E nglish His- 
fry, Geography ( (both Physical and Political), Arithmetic and 
Wokkeeping, the Elements of Mathematics and of Natural Phi- 
isphy, and Drawing, 
Any pupil may omit Greek, or Greek and Latin, and devote his 
thole attention to the other branches of education. 
«lum ita general examination Ng pupils at the end of the Ses- 
i, and the Prizes are then give 
“Te dcpine of the School is maintained without corporal 





A., late 
pal and 


1 or from the Rev. 





' anon y Taport of the conduct of each pupil is sent to his 

Fpartioulare may be obtained at the Office of the College. 
CHAS, C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the C5uncil. 

The College Lectures in tne Classes of the Faculty of Medicine 

Baht Octobe the a of October; those of the Faculty of Arts on 


August, 1850, 


Cs s COLLE EGE, LONDON.—THEOLO- 
EPARTMENT.— This De rtment will RE- 
RIDAY, October 4, 1850. ia for 
ing Associates of King’s . -& or Graduates of Oxford, 
, and Durham, must present war for 5 eared 
ri -past 10 o'clock on WEDNESDAY, October 
inted forms of application (which Theat be a in a week 
sruualy to the Examination) and the prospectus, containing all 
— as to the course of study and expense, may be o 
rr J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq. Secretary. 
ly 30, 1850, R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. — 
, 


GS COLLEGE, LONDON._DEPART- 
The COURS mot GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIEN 
Divinity rte of LECTURES in this Department, including 
the Hat ics, Mathemati t Literature, as well as 
a WEDNESD as ona M me Lanpengss, will RE-OPEN 
mid w atten Mme ber 2, 1350, on which day all Students are 
ps of 302, each, for three years, and two of 201. 
wrtvo years, Pill: be filled up at Easter next. 
ormation pon. every subject may be obtained from 
. Secre’ 


i i Seenincta, Esq. tes 
R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 














annus of the Hon. East India Comp: 


Dd. | 
CLASSES—Professors Newman, Malden, | 


| and by the Surgeons, 
‘hh 


| geons and Dr 
| of the Hospital. 


Fellow of U 5 4 








7 ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 

AN MENT of the APPLIED SCLENCES.—The CLASSES in 
this Department, including Divinity, Mathematics, Natural Phi- 
ang Surveying, Archi ure, Manufac turing Art and Machi- 
nery, Geometrical Drawing, Che nieery Geology, Mineralogy, and 
the Engineering Workshop, will RE-OPEN on WEDNESDAY 
oa 2, 1550, on which day all Students are required to “attend 

nape 

One Scholarship of 301 and one of 202 each, tenable for two 
years, will be filled up at Easter next 

Full information upon every subject may be obtained from 

. Cunnincuam, Esq. Secretary. 
‘Tuly 30, 1850, R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


} ” ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—MILITARY 
AN DEPART MENT.—The CLASSES in this Department, in- 
cluding Divinity, Latin, Ancient and Modern History and Geogra- 
phy, Mathematics and Arith metic, English ¢ Jomposition, French 
and German, Mili Tactics, Fencing, and Military Drawing, 
will RE-UPEN on WEDNESDAY, October 2 2, 1850,0n which day 
all Stude ents a required to attend Cha — 

New Stude nust be above tl ge of 

The Orie ntal Languages may be learnt by those intended for the 
pany. 

‘ull information upon every subject may be obtained from 
. W. Cunsincuam, Esq. Secretary. 
‘July 30, 1850, R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


4 ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—MEDICAL 
DEPARTME AS. othe WINTER menses. sane 51, will 
COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October 1, which day all 
Students are expected m attend the INTRODUCTORY LEC- 
TURE, by P. Vaene Edward Forbes, F.R.S. at 2 o’clock. 
The following Courses of Lectures will be given during the Session : 
ANATOMY, Descriptive and § ay ag ef Richard Part- 
ridge, F.R.S.; Demonstrators, W. Brinton, M.D. and _H. Lee, 
F.R.C.S. ; 5 Demonstrators, Henry Hyde Salter and 








John 

PHYSIOLOGY and GENERAL MORBID ANATOMY—Pro- 
fessors K. B. Todd, M.D. F.R.S. and W. Bowman, F.R.S. 

CHEMISTRY, prgecetion! and yg W. A. 
Miller, M.D. 'F.R.S. ; Demonstrator, J. E. Bowman. 

PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of MEDICIN ‘ E—Professor 
George Budd, M.D. 

PRINCIPLES and OR AC TICE of SURGERY— Professor 
William Ferg’ usson, F.RB.S. 

KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
The Hospital is visited daily. 
Clinical Lectures are rosy every week, both by the Physicians 


e Physicians’ Assistants and Clinical Clerks, the House Sur- 
ssers, are selected by examination from the Students 


One Scholarship of 402., tenable for three years; one of 301. and 


| three of 201. each, tenable for two years, will be filled up in April 


eX 
Full portieviors upon every subject may be obtained from Pro- 
fessor Guy, M.D. Dean of the Department; or upon application 
to J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq. Secretary. 

July 30, 1850. kK. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


| KE 1S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The ScnHoot. 

—The next TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, Sep- 
tember 17, 1850, when New Pupils will be admitted. 

All Pupils are required to — Chapel on this day. 

Two Scholarships of 30i. each, forthree years ; two of 20/., one of 
101., one of 5i., one of 71., and one of 61 each, for two years, will be 
filed up at Easter next. 

—_ information upon every subject may be obtained from 


UNNINGHAM, Esq. er 
. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


July 30, 1850. 

( UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON —CITY 
BRANCH.—In consequence of many Ladies being unable, 

on account of distance, to avail themselves of the Institution in 

Harley-street, it has been thought advisable to OPEN a BRANCH 

of the COLLEGE in the CITY, at No. 4, ARTILLERY-PLACE, 








| FINSBURY-SQUARE, where the Lectures commenced in Febru- 


ary last. The Course of Instruction, the expense and periods of 
may, are the same as in Harley-street. 

Full particulars may be obtained on application to Mrs. Smarr, 
the the Lady Resident, at No. 4, , Artillery- place, Finsbury-s quare, 


UBEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON, (so named 
Royal Cocsstenten and under the Royal Charter,) for 
GENERAL FEMALE EDUCATION, and for granting to Go- 
vernesses Certificates of Qualification—A Branch of the Gover- 
nesses’ Benevolent Institution. 


MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE Ist OCTOBER 1850. 


The Ladies Visitors = present at every Class. 

The Fees are ll. 11s. 60 r Term for those Classes which meet 
twicein the week, => iu. Ta. for those which meet once; but a 
composition of 9. 98. may be made for all the Lectures in any 
division. 

Lectures in Botany, Chemistry, Geology, and the Useful Arts, 
will be delivered in the Lent and Easter Terms, if the names 
of Twenty Pupils be entered before the close of this Term. 

Individual Instruction in Vocal Music in its higher branches 
will be taught by Grorce Benson, Esq., under the immediate 
superintendence of J. HuLLan, Esq. Fy and Instrumental Music 
yy R.tBaryett, 0. May, and W. Dorrexi, Esqs., under the im- 
mediate superintendence of W. 8. Bennett, Esq. The Fee for 
each, Three Guineas per Term 

Arrangements have been made for teaching Animal Drawing, 
Wax Modelling, and Ornamental Art, under the immediate 
superintendence of the Professors of Drawing, and for the prose- 
cution of other studies not suitable te class teaching. 

Free Lectures on Useful Subjects are given in the Evenings 
during the Term to Governesses actually engaged in tuition. 

Particulars may be agar nined at the College daily: from the 
Deputy-Chairman, at the € ‘ollege, every Wednesday and Satur- 
day, before 2 o'clock ; or from C. W. Kiveu, Esq. Secretary to the 
Parent Society, 32, Sackville- street. 

The Committee of Education place yearly Four Free Presenta- 
tions at the disposal of the Parent Society, and it is hoped that 
others may be founded by individuals. 

PREPARATORY CLASSES are opened for Pupils of not less 
than Nine Years of Age. The hours are from } to 10 till 1 

The payment is 6/. 68. per Term, or 15. 15s. per Year : 


“ihe year 
consisting of thirty-eight weeke. 





( UEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 
President—The Rev. P. SHULDHAM HENRY, D.D. 
Vice-President—T HOMAS ANDREWS, M.D. F.R.S. M.R.LA. 
THE SESSION, 1°50—51, WILL COMMENCE on TUESDAY, 
& a = rs October next, and end on SATURDAY, the l4th of 


‘The MarR rou LATION or ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS, 
in the sev Faculties and Departments, will commence on 
FRIDAY, the 18th of October. There will be Additional Matricu- 
lation Examinations on TUESDAY, the 12th of November, for 
such Students as have not passed, or ‘presented themselves at the 
former Examinations. 

On THURSDAY, the 17th of October, the Supplementary 
General Examination of those Students entering upon the second 
year of their course, who did not pass the General Examination in 
June last, will commence. It is necessary that the General Exa- 
mination shall have been sed to entitle Students to compete for 
Scholarships of the second year, or to proceed wath their second 
year’s course, with a view of obtaining their Degree: 

The Scholarship Examinations in the several Departments will 
commence on TUESDAY, the 22nd of October. 

he Council have the power of conferring, at these E xamina- 
tions, thirty Scholarships upon Students of the first year, viz 
Twelve in Literature and Twelve in Science, of the value of 241. 
each ; two in Medicine, one in Civil Engineering, and one in Law, 
ss value of 20/. each ; ; and twoin Agriculture, of the value of 

The Council have also the power of conferring, at these Exami- 
nations, upon Students entering on the second year of their course, 
the same number of Scholarships, of the same values, and simi- 
larly distributed. 

The Scholarships are tenable for one year only ; but the Scholars 
of each year are eligible, at its expiration, to Scholarships of the 
succeeding year. 

Previously to being admitted to the Matriculation Examina- 
tion, each candidate will be requi: to pay to the Bursar the 
Matriculation Fee, and a moiety of the Class Fees for the Session, 
both of which will be returned should the candidate fail to pass 
the examination. 

Candidates for entrance, or for Scholarships, are requested to 
send in their names to the Kegistrar, at latest, before three o'clock 
on the day preceding that fixed for the examination at which they 
propose to present themselves. 

Non-Marricc.atep Stupents will be permitted to attend any 
separate course or courses of lectures, on payment of Five Shil- 
lings to the Bursar, on behalf of the College, and the regulated fees 
for the classes they attend, but they will not be allowed to compete 
for Prizes or Scholarships. 

For the mode of proceediny to Degrees in the Faculties of Arts, 
Law, and Medicine, in the Queen’s University in Ireland, which 
has now received Her Majesty’s sanction, and for further particu- 
lars respecting courses of study, subjects for Matriculation « 
Scholarship Examinations, hours of att endance, fees, &c, see 

‘Tne Betrast Queen’s Cottece CaLenpar,’ published by Mr. 
Greer, 31, High-street, Belfast. 

By order of the Poyltent 3 
J. C. ALLEN, Registrar. 
_ Queen's College, Belfast, Sept. 11, Maen 


r . 
RCH AOLOGICAL IN (STIT U iT E OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—The Central C aa 
mittee of the Institute have considered a Resolution passed _a 
recent meeting of the British Archzological Association at Man- 
chester, August 24, in reference to the expediency of promoting a 
union between the Association and the Institute. The Committe 
desire to give this public notice that they are ready, as they have 
always been, to admit Members of the Association desirous of 
joining the Institute. They have determined aesoreineyy that, in 
order to offer reasonable encouragement to the Members of the 
Association, they shall henceforth be eligible without the payment 
of the customary entrance fee, on the intimation of their wish to 
the Committee to proposed for election. Life Members of the 
Association shall be eligible as Life Members on payment of h alf 
the usual composition. All Members of the Association thus 
elected shall likewise have the privilege of acquiring the previous 
Publications of the Institute at the price to original Subenrib< rs. 
Apartments st the Institute, 
2all Mall, Sept. 9, 1850, 
By order of the Central Committe 
H. BOWYER LANE, Secretary. 


QcoTTisH INSTITUTION, for the EDUC A- 
\ TION of YOUNG LADIES, 9, MORAY- PLACE, EDIN- 
BURGH.—The SEVENTEENTH SESSION of the INSTITU- 
TKK as advertised in this Paper, June 8, commences on 

UESDAY, October Ist. 

The Third Report of the Institution, containing full information 
regarding its plans and the modes of Instruction pursued in the 
various Classes, may be obtained (gratis) on application to Mr. Dux, 
Secretary, 9. 9, Moray-place. 


S': MARY’ SHALL, , ENGLISH and F FRENC SH 
wn INSTITUTION for L ADIES, conducted by Miss NORTH - 
CROFT, on the principles of Queen's College. —This INSTITU- 
TION will RE-OPEN on the 18th of September. During the 
Michaelmas Term the Rev. W. Daucans will take the French a 
History Classes on a Wednesday, and Mr. and Mrs. Bartuor OMEV 
will attend their Drawing Classes at the Os hour. on Thursdays. 
There are VACANCIES for RESIDENT PUPILS.—For further 
particulars apply at the Institution, 6, St. Mary's road, Canonbury‘ 


TTORQUAY.—A Lapy of respectable family, 

whose MUSICAL attainments are not ordinary, can RE- 
CEIVE One or Two YOUNG LADIES for ‘PRIVATE EDUCA- 
TION, who may seek the climate of Torquay. The Advertiser is 
a pupil of Bochsa and Moschelles, and has taught French and 
Italian with success many years.—Highly respectable references 
on address to G. 8., Post-office, Torquay. 


JARLEZ VOUS FRANC AIS?2—Many px people 
to whom this question is put “will answer, “ I can under- 
stand, rend, and i translate it pretty well, but I cannot anes uk it. 
FRENCH and GERMAN CONVERSATION CLASSES, in 
which Ge poets are taught theoretically and practically, “ held 
at 355, Oxford-street, near the Pantheon. Schools and fawilies 
attended.— Mr. RoseNTHAL, Director, : 355, Oxford- street. 


ao ERMAN CLASSES.—Prof. WILHELM 
KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI'S GERMAN MORNING 
CLASSES for LADIES, and his EVENING CLASSES for 
GENTLE MIEN, will RECOMMENCE October 1. Terms, 2/. fora 
Course of two months twice a week =" ply to Prof. Kuaver, 2, 
South Molton-street ; where ma: jad the 3rd edition, just 
published, of his ‘German Manua fe Self-tuition,” and his * Ger 
man Manual forthe Young,’ price $s, each. 


26, Suffolk- pataeet, F 
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T° SCU LPT RS. _The Council of the AR .T- 

UNION OF LONDON, desirous of producing a Work of Art 
to be cast in Bronze, offer the sum of 1004. for a single figure to be 
competed for by finished models in ee the height of the figure 
when erect to be twenty inches. emium of 50/, will be given 
to the Model which may be selected as second in merit. The 
Models which shall be selected are to become, with the copyright, 
the property of the Art-Union of London. 


object of casting it in bronze. The Council reserve to themselves 
the option of withholding either or both of the premiums, if works 
of adequate merit be not submitt 
It is proposed to place the Models in the Inrernationat Ex- 
HIBITION OF 1851. 
8o will be given on the ist of January. 
GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S.) Hon. Secs. 
LEWIS POCOCK, F.\S.A. § ‘ - 
444, West Strand, Sept. 11, 1850, 


if OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION.— 
EXHIBITION of MODERN PAINTINGS and 
WORKS of ART in the year 1851, will Open after the CLOSE of 
the Exhibition atthe ROYAL ACADEMY, instead = in July as 
heretofore.— Further particulars will pegiees herea: 
y order of the Coun 
GEO. WAREING "ORMEROD, Hon. Sec. 


ECORATIVE PAINTINGW— 
Mr. FREDERICK SANG, From tHe Royat AcApEMY OF 
untcu, Decorative Artist in Fresco, and all other manners of 
Painting, whose works may be seen in the ween Public Build- 
ings of the Metropolis, begs to inform his Patrons and Architects 
in particular, that he has considerably increased his Establish- 
ment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest notiee, the 
Embellishment of Private and Public me in any part of 
the United Kingdom, on the most reasonable terms, and In Tal 
of the CLASSIC AL, MEDIZVAL, or MODERN ST 
Apply to F. Sano, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, Bong 


GREAT EXHIBITION IN 1851. 


} ER MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS have 
decided that demands for SPACE for EXHIBITION 
must be return y the Local Committees by the 31st of 
OCTOBER. The Westminster Local Committee, therefore, urge 
upon the Inhabitants of their District to send in their Applications 
by Monday, the 27th of October, otherwise they may not be able to 
obtain the space they require. 
e necessary forms may be obtained of the Secretary, Mr. 
G. H. Drew, No. 28, Parliament-street. 


EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS is hereby given, 
that HER MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS have fixed 
the 3ist of OCTOBER as the LAST DAY FOR RECEIVING 
APPLICATIONS for SPACE from the different LUCAL COM- 
MITTEES of the United Kingdom, the Isle of Man, and the 
Channel Islands. Intending Exhibitors failing to give due and 
sufficient notice to the nearest Local Committee, cannot be assured 
that their claims for space will receive any consideration. 
M. DIGBY WYATT, Secretary. 

















August 17, 1850, 
(THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION a COMMENCE on TUES 





The AY, 
OCTOBER 1, 1850, with an INTRODUCTORY LECTU RE. by 
Dr. GOODFELLOW, at 1 o'clock. 

The Hospital receives 285 in- patients, and contains Wards for 
Cancer, Syphilis, and Uterine Disease. 

The annual number of out-patients is 10,000, 

Clinical Clerks and Dressers are elected from the pupils without 
acer fee. The Clinical Clerk and Dresser of the week dine in 
the Boa 

The House Surgeons are selected half-yearly from the Dressers, 

and are provided with board and residence in the Hospital free of 
expense. 

Lectures are given on every branch of medical science. 

mn on for eighteen months’ medical, and three years’ surgical prac- 


tic 

Toe. for the Hospital Practice and Lectures required by the 
College of Surgeons and Apothecaries’ Company, 752. This sum 
may be paid by instalments of—30l. at the beginning of the first 
Session, 301 at the ae rey of the second Session, and 15%. at the 
beginning of the third Session. 

For further information, prospectuses, &c., apply to Mr. Dr 
Morean, Treasurer to the School; or to Mr. ‘Corre, the Apothe- 
cary; or to Mr. Sur pDpDEN, the Secretary to the Hospital. 


}EECHEY'S PRISMATIC, TRINOPTRIC, 


and DIOPTRIC DISSOLVING LANTERN, 


Patented and Manufactured by A. ABRAHAM & Co., Opticians, 
20, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

This instrument, a description of which was given by Mr. 
Robert Hunt in the Art-Journal of May last, has now been brought 
to the preston’ perfection,and is capable of throwing one, two, or 
three discs, of 20 feet each, on the screen, perfectly white, flat, and 
defined to the extreme edge. 

To Lecturers and Public Institutions it must prove the most 
powerful means of illustration yet discovered. 

Its capabilities for producing Dissolving Views, Dioramic 
effects, long Geological Sections, or other views, 35 or 40 feet in 
length, or any of the numerous results of the combinations of three 
separate pictures, producible at once and entirely under the control 
of the Lecturer, cannot be equalled. 

To be had only of the Patentees.—Prices: Trinoptric Lantern, 
with Lenses, 34 inches in diameter, 171. ei enses, 34, 16i, 
Dioptric Lantern, Lenses, 34, 151. ; Lenses, 34, 14. 


ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES, 

A. Apranam & Co. respectfully claim the attention of Micro- 
scopists requiring a good and effective working instrument at a 
moderate price to their new Achromatic Microscope, mounted on a 
strong tripod, with two uprights supporting an axis enabling the 
observer to incline the instrument to any angle, with Rack and 
Slow Motion adjustments, Quarter and Half-inch Achromatic 
Object Glasses, each in a brass box, two Eye~ pieces and Apparatus, 
pe ned ina mahogany cabinet case, price Ten Guineas; with Rack 

Lotion, or ——s 's improved lever stage, Twelve Guineas, 

The new Lenticular Achromatic Prism, invented by A. A. & Co. 
asa substitute for the mirror in examining lined or test ‘objects, 
combining the advantages of the Achromatic Condensor with a 
more intense illumination than obtained by the usual concave 
— Adapted to any instrument. Price, mounted complete, 





Achromatic Object Glasses, and every description of Microscopic 
Apparatus, at extremely moderate prices. 

A printed description of Lantern or Microscope sent by post on 
application. 

2v, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


HARACTER FROM HANDWRITING.— 
Mr. WARREN, of No. 9, Great College-street, ae, 
continues, with immense success, to Delineate the Character of 
Individuals from their Handwriti All persons desirous of 
testing his Art, are invited to forwa @ specimen of their ordinary 
Writing, together with 13 postage-stamps, to the above 











| Churchyard. 
Due attention should | 
be paid in the arrangement of any drapery on the figure to the | 


| Computer and Observer in Wrottesley 


Notice of the exact time and manner of doing | 
| Gopparp, 35, Goswell-street, 





A? PROFESSIONAL MAN, of high standing in 
nost lucrative business, has a VAC ANC Y for an PIN- 
DOOR™ P i PIL. The Premium required i or the loan for five 
en of 3001, without interest. An intervi can be had with the 
Advertiser at his residence, by forwarding an address to A. B., 
care of Messrs. Jackson & W ALForD, Booksellers, St. Paul's 


STRONOMIC. AL TELESCOPE E.—For SALE, 
i a good and efficient 7-feet ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, 
of 5inches aperture, Maker, J. T. Gopparp, formerly Assistant 
Observatory. Price 25 
guineas, without stand.— Particulars of astronomical performance 
to be had, and purchase arranged, by addressing a line to Mr. J. 
London.—Correspondents from the 


——— 
PUTNEY COLLEGE, near Lang 


His Grace the D DUKE. f 
Principal—The Rev. M. COWIE. Me A late Fel s 
Toba’, 


College, Cambridge. 

The object of this Institution i 
Collegiate Discipline for Resident Boone @ bmi T ateation, 
in Science and its Practical Applications in tecial viata 
tary Professions, and Fveparation for the U niversities ad Xi. 


Sat gharane are as follow 
or Genera. struction 
I . 
—_ German sia, 
and Laundry 4 





Mathematics, the English, t rench, 
tory, Geography, &c., Boar Lodging 
Guineas per Annum. » 


In addition to this, Students may attend the fo 





country and Continent will meet with punctual attentic on. 
T HE CALOTYPE or TALBOTYPE.— 
HORNE, THORNTHWAITE & WOOD, 123, NEWGATE- 

STREET, LONDON, beg to invite attention to their STOCK of 
APPARATUS, CHEMICALS, PAPER, &c., for the above beau- 
ifu 
p Agents for Turner’s (Chafford Mills) NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC 

Pure PYRO-G ALLIC ACID, 

Thin Plate Glass of all sizes for Albuminizing. 

FLUORIDE OF POTASSIUM. 





™ New Burlington-street, September 12, 1850. 
N OTICE.—The Proprietor of ‘The Standard 
, Novels’ begs to inform the Public, and the Bookseliers 
throughout the United Kingdom, &c., that > and after Friday, 
the 13thday of September, the price of each Volume of * The 
Standard Novels’ will be 38. 6d.; excepting Sir Bulwer Lytton’s 
* Eugene Aram,’ ‘Last Days of Pompeii,’ and ‘Paul Clifford, the 
price of which will remain at 5s. 
Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


WHITTINGTON CLUB AND METROPO- 
LITAN ATHEN ZUM, 





President. 
CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq. M.P. 
ice- President. 
The Right Hon, LORD BRouaH AM anv VAUX, P.C., 
The Ri _ Hon. LORD CAMPBELL, P. om 
ord Chief Justice of England. 
Jon Bowring, E: ae D. | Lord John Memners, M.P. 
‘. Cowden Clarke, Esq. | | Joee h Mazzini, Esc 
Sg Cowden Clarke | R. Monckton Nisines, Esq., M.P. 
Cc. ,Furton Cooper, Esq, QC.,} Lord Nugent, M.} 
arles Pearson, Esc 
Major- 7 Sir De Lacy Evans, HTughe Hon. Earl of Radnor 
C.B., MLE | Dr. Southwood Smith, F.R.S. 
Prof. Edward ~y E.KS. 
| Frank Stone, Es 
| Lord Dudley ¢ routs Stuart, M.P. 
| W. M. Thackeray, Esq. 
| eorge Thompson, Esq. 
oseph Toynbee, a 
| James Wyld, Esa. MP. 


F.R.S. 


Mrs Alter Gibson 

R. H. Horne, E: 

Douglas Jerrold Ie Sq. 
Charles Knight, Esq. 

Mark Lemon, Esq. 

Mrs. Charles Lushington 

W. A. Mackinnon, Esq., M.P. 
W. C. Macready, Esq. 

The Committee of Management congratulate the Members of 
the Whittington Club and Metropolitan Athenzeum on the com- 
plete success which has attended the experiment to combine in one 
establishment the advantages of a Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion with the comforts and conveniences of a Club-house: a result 
beyond their most sanguine expectations, and fully attested by 

the very large accessions of members during the past year. 

So fully have the advantages offered by the Club been appreciated, 
that it may new be fairly said to have obtained the confidence of 
the public; and thus sustained in their exertions, the Management 
anticipate being able very shortly to make the internal arrange- 
ments and decorations of the Premises worthy of an Institution 
which is now one of the features of the Metropolis; while, at the 
same time, the literary, scientific, and educational departments 
will be rendered as complete as possible. 

Reading, Newspaper, and Chess Rooms, Dining, Coffee, and 
Smoking Rooms, together with an extensive circulating Library, 
are open from Eight until Twelve e’clock. No gratuities to waiters. 

Members have also the opportunity of attending foreign lan- 
guage and other classes, societies, concerts, and assemblies. 

All the English, French, and German Newspapers, Reviews, 
Periodicals, and need are regularly taken. 


ECTURES.—SESSION 1850-51. 
The following ist ‘the Course of Lectures on Thursday Evenings, 
commencing at Eight o'clock :— 
ROBERT HUNT, Esq., Author of ‘ Poetry of Science,’ &e., on 
he Practical Applications of Abstract Science 
A. Bis STEVE NS, Esq., on * The Wars of the Scotch Covenanters.’ 
(Honorary 
R. D. GR RAINGER, Esq. F.R.S., on‘ The Laws of Sensation, the 
ganctiees of the Brain, and the Actions of the External 
Senses.” (Honorary.) 
cH ARL ES R. WELD, Esq., Secretary to the Royal Society, on 
‘The Arctic Expeditions,’ with Illustrations. 
GEORGE DAWSON, Esq. M.A., on ‘The Mythology of Nations.’ 
GEORGE GROSSMITH, Esq., on ‘The Writings of Charles 


Dicken 
GIDEON ‘ALGERNON MANTELL, Esq. L.L.D. F.R.S., on 
* Coral —_ Coral Islands ;’ and on *Petrifactions and their 


“ Teachi 

H. J. L INCOLN, Esq., on ‘The Genius and Works of Weber and 
Rossini,’ illustrated by several eminent Vocalists, 

CHARLES CoW DEN CLARKE, Esq., on* p——y Ballads’—on 

“ Shaucer’—and on ‘ T he Burlesque Writers of E ngland.” 

F. a, Sea Esq., on * Mnemonics—a System for strengthening 

he emory. 

RIC HARD CARTE, Esq., on ‘Instrumental Music—Classical 
and Unclassical,’ illustrated by several eminent Artistes, from 
the Italian Opera and Philharmonic Society. 

THOMAS L. DONALDSON, Esq., Professor of Architecture at 
the London University College, on ‘The Sacred and Civil 
Edifices of Ancient and Medizval Times. 

Mrs. CLARA L. BALFOUR, on ‘The English Female Poets of 
the Present Ceatery: 

E. 4 Cc rcorgge Y, Professor of Mistery at London University 

College, on * Unsuccessful Great Men.’ 
THOM ry RYMER JONES, Esq., Professor of Com | 
{nstome at King’s College, on ‘The Curiosities of } 
istor: 

iiieceion to Lectures.—Members, Free. 
s 

A Gazette is published weekly of proceedings of the Club and 
Literary Contributions, having a large circulation. 

Advertisements should be sent to the Publishers, Miall & 
Cockshaw, Horse-shoe-court, Ludgate-hill, London, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
jentlemen’ 's Annual Subscription 
Half- Yearly 


Ladies......Annual . 
‘Entrance Fee, to Gentlemen, 10s. 6d. 
Full Prospectuses of the sy snag may be obtained in the 
Secretary’s Office. fa» ours from 10 till 
WILLIAM STRU DWICKE, Secretary. 
Club- House, re and 189, Strand. 


Non-members, One 


Arundel-street, and 189, Strand. | 





Nowi: 
Chemistry and Physics.. Dr.lym pe 


In the 
Department Kelson 


Civil Enginecring” ‘and 
rehitee' 


Tn the 
Military 
Department 





f Divinity, Special Course 
In the | 
University ; Mathematics, ditto .... 
Department | A 
Classics, ditto .... 


The fees for the additional courses in th, 
are so arranged that the cost of education ene eran 
exceed 100 guineas per annum. eed uot 
Prospectuses may be had at Me. Dalton’ Cc 
Charing-cross ; e eo Elder & Cote'ce rahi — 
information can be obtained by application to th Principal 
the College. “ 


POmaRbDe CUNNINGHAM, AvoTronEEn, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, US. 
Paney 





ap Consignments o Books, Paintings, Eng ravings, 
Goods, and other oxtielens respectfully solicited forSalesst ina 

NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to bg Trade are 
held the first week in June and December of each year. 


Sales by Auction. 
Library, Autographs, Prints, Paintings, Book Shelves, §¢, 


y r yr P . 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite 
rary Property, will SELL by AU CTION, at their Great Room, 

191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, September 23, and five 

days, an extensive COLLECTION of BOOKS in all’ bs 

Literature, the Works of Standard Authors i in handsome bi 

Illustrated Books, Oriental and other 4 some highly-interes- 

ing Autographs, Letters, Engravings atures, Paintings, and 

Miscellaneous Property ; ; Mahogany Beokenes, Library Chair, 

ranges of Shelving, &. 

Catalogues will be sent on application. 











ISMONDI, HISTOIRE DES FRAN 


’ATS, 
complete in 18 vols. 8vo. 1849, for 3 guineas only—T 
Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise, 2 vols. im +3 1 —_ 

fully illustrated, 15s.—TH . Congas 
les Normands, 3 vols. 8vo. 1839, 78. 6d.—CI Viens yea wt 
ae ie der alten Volker, 4 = 9 . 

beautifu nee) plates, 36s. 

*x* Gratis, a NE CATALOGUE of cheap FRENCH ad 
ITALIAN BOOKS. 


Bernarp Qva RITCH, 16, Castle-street, Leicester-square. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No, CLXXXVIIL—Apbvertisements intended for insertion 
are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers before Saturday, 
the 28th, and Brits not later than Monday, the 30th instant 


London: Longman, Brown & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. cixxiv. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be for- 
warded to the Publisher by the 23rd, and Brxts for insertion iy 
the 25th instant. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. — 


j ESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 
UARTERLY REVIEW, No. 106 and No. 9, for 

OCTOBER, 1850.—Brits and ApVERTISEMENTS intended for the 

forthcoming Number, should be forwarded on or before W 

day, the 25th instant. 

Geo. Luxford, 2, W hitefriars-street, | Fleet-street, 


LETTERS OF MRS. SCOTT AND MRS. "MONTAGU. 
(THE LADIES’ COMPANION, for September4, 
contains No. 4 of the above—Also, Chap. II. of The Sorrows 
of .Gentility, a New Tale, by Miss Jewsbury — Holidays among 
the Children—The Drying ‘and Preserving Sea-Weeds, with Iu» 
trations—Washing in Normandy, with an [llustration— Tnstruc 
tions for Working Imitation of Antique Point Lace, with Designs, 
kc. &e. 
*,* Now ready, the First Volume, elegantly bound, price 108, 
A Number j is pippubticned weekly, price 3d. ; Stamped, 44; and it 
Monthly F 
Office, 11, , ; and all Booksellers and Newsmen. — 


WAR IN HUNGARY. 
Just published, in 1 volume, post 8vo. price 10s. éd. 
OUIS KOSSUTH and the LAST REV OLU- 
TIONS in HUNGARY and TRANSYLVANIA; —_ 
ing a detailed Biography of the Leader of the Magyar Movem 
London : John Rodwell, 46, New Bond-street. 


“APOCALYPSE 














Qw E DENBORG’S 
REVEALED. 2 vols. 8vo. 122. 
SWEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 

being a Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 8vo. cloth, price 
SWEDENBORG on the DIVINE PROV 


DENCE. 8 loth, price 
Complete “Lists of 1 Weederbers’s Works may be had @ appl: 
cation, . Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 
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“ 
yr 11943 
—_ ~~ . 
Just published, . , 
86 and 
RGH REVIEW, Nos. 186; 
[= ata ta each ; being the INDEX to Vors. LL. 
sive. 
0 London: Lo - 
—>. + published, in post 8vo. 58. 5 or free by post, 58, Gd. 
Ju Ta OSIS of the CONIFEROUS PLANTS 
sY in GREAT BRITAIN, and Sold by Kxicar & 
ie Exotic Nursery, King’s Road, Chelsea. 
*Vondon : Longman, Brown, Green & Long 
ION HUNTER OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
— day is published, 2 vols. post Svo. 24s. r 
E SECOND EDITION of Mr. GORDON 
Ae a MING'S ADVENTURES in SOUTH AFRICA. 
—_— John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Price 28. 
TRANSLATION of the EPI- 
Ns, 


ALATIA 
s,on DE 
. HE 


187, price Si 
ine! 


ngman, Brown, Green & Longmans. — 


+ 
Peasy, a 





RAL : 
Lite of ST. PAUL the APOSTLE to the G 
f STANS, PHILIPPIANS, and COLOSSIA d 
SPHESIAT TS of TRANSLATION. By HER} SIN- 
se SR, ‘Author of * Rules for Ascertaining the Sense conveyed 
Fert} ¢ Greek Manuscripts.” 
in baci Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 
neil Recently published, in cloth,{6s. 2 
HEMICAL EXPERIMENTS ; illustrating the 
Theory, Practice, and Application of the Science of Che- 
nd containing the Properties, Uses, Manufacture, Purifi- 
isty, & d Analysis of all Organic Substances ; with numerous 
atid, and PApparatus,&e. By G. W. FRANCIS, F.LS. — 
Allen, 19, V arwick-lane, Dohemaseher-eews D. Francis, 21, 
Yile Bnd-road ; and all Booksellers. 
== 


This day is published, price 5s. = 
REATISE on DISEASES of the LARYNX 
T 4 TRACHEA, embracing the various forms of Laryngitis, 
Foret and Laryngismus Stridulus. By JOHN HASTINGS, 
ae Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to 
s yipensary for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest. 
r london: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 





DR. HOWARD ON SALT.—2nd edition, enlarged, Svo. 1s. 


CALT: its HortruL Errects on the Bopy and 
" Y Mix of Mas; its tendency to cause Diseases, apomeby 
(onsumption ; as truly taught by the Ancient Egyptian loso- 
hers. By the Author of * Revelations of Egyptian Mysteries, &c. 
* Well worthy of attention: we doubt not that Dr. Howard will 
nake many converts.”—Medico-Chirurgical Review. “* We direct the 
very closest attention of our readers to these subjects.”— Asiatic 
rnal. 
jurteny wy T. Piper, 23, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 


Price ls. ; by post, 1s. 4d. : 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH — self-adhering — such 

capable of restoring health, comfort, and personal 
ed a ae described son explained ina small TREA- 
TIsE, by Mr. GRAY, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
london, which those whom it may concern would do well to read. 

Published by J. Churchill, Princes-street, Soho; and may be 
‘ad of all Booksellers. 
owe Just published, fcap. 8vo. price 58. . 

YRA SANCTORUM; Lays for the Minor 
Festivals of the English Church. . ‘ 

“It is hoped that it may prove, under God's blessing, useful in 
ngpiring regard for the Calendar still left us, and reverence for the 
nghteous men and women it celebrates.”— Preface. 
london: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and 78, New Bond-street. 





Just published, price 21s, 3 

LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, including the 

Application of the Science in the Arts. By THOMAS 
GRAHAM, F.R.S. Professor of Chemistry in University College, 
ts. Second Edition, entirely revised and greatly enlarged, with 
sditional Wood Engravings. Vol. I., formingthe Eighth Volume 
{The LIBRARY of ILLUSTRATED SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ii Bailliére, 219, Regent-street, and 169, Fulton-street, 
senor US . ‘ 








TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 


HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
Te HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY, 
Of Saturday, September 7, contains Articles on 


dir and the soil 


Melons, water, by Mr. Brown 
, by Mr. Miller i 


Mildew 
Normandy’s Handbook of Che- 
mical Analysis 


andar, agricultural 
Casey, study of, by Mr.| Parsnip,Cow(Heracleum sphon- 
Sol gem), by Messrs. Hardy & 


*lante, fi 

»lants, creeping 
*lanting, sea side 
Pond weeds 

otatoes, earliness of 
’otatoes in the no 
Potato disease 

otato in Canada 
-otato pit 


2 
-elargoniums, spot on 
of 


{ps, summer cattle 

‘atwmological Society 
hum, clay, chronicles of a 
snces, live, for enclosures 


fuchsias, size of, by Mr. Kidd 
parasitic 


, how to mismanage a 
y->y Holland, by Mr. 


farten gossip, by Mr. Beaton Reaping machine 

‘arden rakes Roses, climbing ; 

Sea breeze, plants to withstand 
Shrubs, to withstand the sea 


reeze 
Soil and the air 

Spheronema deformans 

Tiles, Roberts’, by Mr. Cuthill 
Trees, effect of ringing 
Turnips, disease in 

Vibrio graminio, by Mr. Hardy 
Villa suburban gardening 

Vine, large, at Sillwood, by Mr. 





uriening, — and suburban 
Silland, ga 

‘lau gardens in, by Mr. 
ama Society 

Seticultural Improvem 

_Otty of Ireland” eeeeens 
Atecta, luminous 


ure, farm, by Mr. Summers 
Aw heape, shelter for, by} Brown 
‘ er Wheat, reaping 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
fazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Ihe lane, Smithfield, and Liverpool prices, with returns from 
Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, Bark, and Seed Markets, 
mate Newspaper, with a condensed account of all the trans- 
ek, 


ORDER of any Newsvender.-OF PICE for Advertise- 
*aus,5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 








This day is published, 8vo, price 1s. 6d. sewed, 
JNTEACH the IRISHMAN: a relative View 
' of the National Schools and other Educational Systems in 
Ireland. By the Rev. P. W. MALONE, M.A. Curate of Clifton, 
Workington. 
London: Sampson Low, 
M‘Glashan, D’Olier-street. 


THE HINDOO THEOSOPHY. 


HE PRESENT AGE, No. 7, price 6d., 
tains the First Part of an Abstract of BHAGVAT-GEETA, 
(or Ancient Indian Scriptures)—A Classic Poem, by Linton—The 
SapeaTH Question, pro and con.—and a literary * Portrait of Dr. 
Campbell,” &. | 
Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row. 


| 
con- 


169, Fleet-street. Dublin: James 





BRITISH AND FOREIGN PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
CONDUIT-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE, LONDON. 


This extensive and valuable Library, which has been established upwards of fifty years, is exclusively 
appropriated to the use of the nobility and gentry in town and country. It contains an immense collection of the most 
valuable works published during that entire period in the English, French, Italian, and German languages; io which are 
added an abundant supply of all the new and interesting works which successively appear. 

Subscribers in every part of the kingdom have books forwarded for perusal in any quantity, 
as often as desired. 

Library Boxes and Catalogues gratis —Terms forwarded on application to Messrs. Savxpens & OTLEY, Public Library, 
Conduit-street. 


which can be exchanged 





ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
TWELVE THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM 


IS THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
28, UPPER KING-STREET, BLOOMSBURY-SQUARE. 


This supply comprises from Firry to Two Hunprep AND Firty coptgs of all the best New Works. 
The preference is given to Works of History, Biography, Travel, Philosophy, Science, and Religion. The best Works of 
Fiction and all the leading Periodicals are also added in large numbers on the day of publication. 

Single Subscription—One Guinea per Annum. 

The best and newest works are exchanged regularly without cost, trouble, or disappointment in every part of 
London and its neighbourhood, at Two Guineas per annum, 

BOOK SOCIETIES, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, and LIBRARIES in all parts of the Country are supplied on a plan 
which has given general satisfaction for many years. Terms: from THREE to Firry GoINeas per annum, 

A Prospectus will be forwarded on application to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury 
square. 








*‘ Pamiliar in their Mouths as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.’’—Snaxzsrzarz. 
On the 20th instant will be published, price 5s. 6d. in cloth boards, THE FIRST VOLUME of 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS: 
A eekly Fournal, 


DESIGNED FOR THE INSTRUCTION AND ENTERTAINMENT OF ALL CLASSES OF READERS. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
The FIFTH MONTHLY PART was published on the Ist inst. 


Orrice, No. 16, Wellington-street North, 
(where all Communications to the Editor must be addressed) ; and all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLASSICAL STUDENT 
(WITH QUESTIONS), 


Under the general Superintendence and Editorship of the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD. 


I. HANDBOOKS of HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY. 


Translated by the Rav. R. B. PAUL: 


1, ANCIENT HISTORY. 6s. 6d. 
2. MEDIAEVAL HISTORY. 4s. 6d. 
3. MODERN HISTORY. 3s. 6d. 


II. The ATHENIAN STAGE. 
by the Rev. R.B, PAUL. 4s. 


Ill. HANDBOOK of GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
3s. 6d, 


From the German of Piitz. 


/ These Works have been already translated 
{ into the Swedish and Dutch languages. 


From the German of Wrrzscnet. Translated 


From the Swedish of Boyzszn. 
Translated from Dr, Horra’s 
German version by the Rrv. 


HANDBOOK of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 3s. 6d. j R. B. PAUL. 


IV. HANDBOOKS of SYNONYMES: 
1. GREEK SYNONYMES. From the French of Prion. 
2. LATIN SYNONYMES. From the German of DépERLEIN. 
Translated by the Rev. H. H. ARNOLD. 
V. HANDBOOKS of VOCABULARY: 
1. GREEK (in the press), 
2, LATIN. 


6s. 6d, 
7s. 6d. 


3. FRENCH (nearly ready). 
4. GERMAN (nearly ready). 


Rivinetons, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
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a few days, feap. Svo. 68. 6¢ 


{VIDOLON : en, the COURSE of > SOUL: and 
OTHER POEMS. By WALTER R. CASSELS. 
Wi illiam n Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. aes 





This day is peitiohed. in 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by 
Messrs. O. Jewitt and H. Shaw, price 88. 


EMARKS on the ARCHITECTURE of 
LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL; with an Essay towards a 
History of the F sat 
DWARD A. FREEMAN, M. A 


By 
Late Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Oxford, Author of * 
Architecture.’ 
London: W. Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. Tenby: RK. Mason. 


Published this day, for the Author, BENJ AMIN GOMPERTZ, 
F.R.S. F.RA.S. 


T INTS on PORISMS; in a Letter to T. S. 
DAVIES, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A.; with a Scholium not con- 
tained in the Letter: being a Sequel’ to the Author’s Tracts on 
Imaginary Quantities. Published in 1817 and 1818, as a Partial 
Developement of the Views therein noticed, and forming No. 3 of 
Uriginal Tracts. 
Published by S. Maynard, 8, Farl's-court, Leicester-square; 
—— may be haa the Author’s former two Tracts, and numerous 
Works ‘ of high M: athematical value. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF Ci AMB RIDGE. 
One thick volume, crown octavo, 12s. the Fifth Edition of a 
ISCOURSE on the STUDIES of the UNI- 
VERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. By ADAM SEDGWICK, 
F.R.S., Woodwardian Professor, and Fellow of Trinity | 





M.A., 
« ‘ollege. 
*.* The present Edition is enlarged by the addition of a Pre- 
liminary Dissertation and Supplement ; and consists altogether of 
770 pages. 
Complete, 


OF A LIBER AL EDU C ATION, with especial 
Reference to the Studies of the University of C: ambridge. By 
WILLIAM WHEWEL L, D.D. F.R.S. Master of Trinity College, 

ctavo, 98. 6 
OBSERVATIONS on the ‘STATUTES of the 


UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. By GEORGE PEACOCK, 
D.D. F.R.S. Dean of Ely. 


78. 6d. ; = bey I secon 1 Edition, 4s. 6d. ; 





Ietavo, 10: 

GRADUATI CAN TABRIGI ENSES ; ssive 
Catalogus exhibens Nomina eorum quos ab anno ac ademico admis- 
— mMpceLx, usque ad decimum diem Octobris, MpcccxLVL., 

radu qnocundas ornavit Academia Cantabrigienses. Cura 
SOSEI PHI ROMILLY, A.M, Coll 8S. Trin. Socii atque ‘Aca 
demiz Registrarii. 





London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 
‘ambridge id. Deighton. 
Just published, 
THE MODERN LINGUIST ; or, Conversa- 


tions in English, French, and German ; preceded by Rules 

for the Pronunciation of German, a copious Vocabulary, and a 

Selection of Familiar Phrases ; and followed by Models of Re- 

ceipts, Bills of Exchange, Letters, Notes, Ts ie 3 of the English, 
E 





French, and German © = and of the h and French 
Weights and Measures. AL sg 4 CARTE LS. In square 
lino, neatly bound in Sioth? pric 6d. 


2. The Same Work in 
MAN. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
3. TheSame Work in ENGLISH and FREN 


18mo. cloth, 


VCH. 


It has been the aim of the compiler of these Works to introduce 
only such phrases and expressions as refer more exclusively to the 
current topics of the day ; and he belicv *3 they will be found more 
practically useful to the student and to the traveller than the 
m - rity of Guides and Dialogue Books hitherto published. 
London: D Nutt, 270, , Strand, (removed from 158, Fleet- street.) 

















Just publishe 4, in 2 vol. 12mo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 4s. 


i ES DEUX 
4 ey ie a faciliter aux Anglais, lac auserie élégante, la 
: Sillet, A ’usage des Dames, des Jeunes Filles, et des 
D a r me Dame. 12mo. handsomely bound in cloth, 4s. 
The Authoress of this little work is extensively engaged in tuition 
in the highest circles of society, and it has been compiled by her to 
ya want long felt; it t be enerally admitted that, amongst 
the numerous Guide and Conversation Books, there was none in 
pe may could be found the characteristic phraseology of the Salons 
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David Nutt, 270, Strand. 


THE NEW NOVELS. — 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 


I. 
The LUTTRELLS; or, The Two 


Marriages. By FOLKESTONE - ILLIAMS, Esq., Author 
of ‘Shakspeare and his Friends,’ *Maids of Honour, &e. 


Il, 
CLAUDE. By Miss Molesworth. 


“We write on perfect deliberation when we call ‘ Claude’ an 
extraordinary work—a fiction of first-class merit—one which 
it is impossible to peruse attentively and not place the author 
amongst the first writers in this dep acca of literature.” 

Weekly Chronicle. 


Ill. 


SINGLETON FONTENOY; a 
NAVAL STORY. ByJ egy HANNAY, Esy., late of Her 
Majesty's Navy. (J/mmediately. 

IV. 
LIGHT and DARKNESS. By 


Mrs. CATHARINE CROWE, Author of‘ The Night Side of 
Nature, &c. (Just ready.) 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13,Great Marlborough-street, 


The History of 


| 


PERROQUETS ; Ouvrage Fran- | 





20, Gasat Manspeneven- -STREBT, 
Sept. 14. 


MR. SHOBERL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——_>——_ 
I. 
Dedicated to Lord Stuart de Decies. 
Just ready, in 3 vols. 
THE ABDUCTION; 
Or, The MARVELS of MESMERISM. 
By the BARONESS PROCHAZKA. 
“ There are more things in heaven and earth 


Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.”"—Shakspeare. 
II. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


ROYALISTS AND ROUND- 
HEADS; 


THE DAYS OF 


Or, CHARLES THE FIRST. 





Him vile, that was your garland. —Corivlanus. 


Ilf. 


TEN YEARS IN INDIA; 
> 
Or, THE LIFE OF A YOUNG OFFICER. 
By CAPTAIN ALBERT HERVEY, 
40th Regiment of Madras infantry. 3 vols. small Svo. 
“We could not select a more practically useful book for the 
perusal and study of the young officer than the one before us. 
Naval and Military Gazette. 
Iv. 
In 3 vols. 


THE MISER’S SECRET ; 
Or, The DAYS of JAMES I 
“A tale difficult to lay down.”—Athenceum. 
“ A work of genius,”—Standard. 
“ An honour to the author, and a credit to the publisher.” 
Tnited Service Gazette. 


v. 


NAPIER’S 
SOUTHERN AFRICA: 


Including a complete HISTORY of the CAPE COLONY from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Day, an Account of the late 
Kaflir War, Manners and Customs of the Native Tribes, Sporting 
Excursions, Natural Productions, and much valuable Information 
for Settlers. In 2 vols. small 8vo. with Portraits of Sir H. Smith, 


| Sir B. D’Urban, View of Cape Town, &c. 


ENGLISH and GER- | 


“ Written in the true Napier style—bold, fearless, and energetic.” 
Naval and Military Gazette. 


SCENES OF THE CIVIL WAR 
IN HUNGARY, in 1848-9. 


By AN AUSTRIAN OFFICER in the Army of the 
Ban of Croatia. 
Third Edition, 7s. 6d. bound. 

“The author is a man of remarkable ability, and his * Scenes’ 
may be classed with the best of our own military painters with the 
pen. Thenarrative of his adventures, after being disabled and 
concealed in an Hungarian farm- house, is of the most natural and 
touching interest.”—Quarterly Revier 


Vil. 


THE RIFLE RANGERS. 
By CAPT. MAYNE REED. 
2 vols. small svo. with Plates. 
“Since Mr. Ruxton’s vivid scenes of Adventures in Mexico, we 
have not met with a work of such exciting inter — Britannia, 
“ Stirring volumes—a book of Mexican wonc 
Colburn’s New Monthly. 





Vill. 
Ryan’s Personal Adventures in 


UPPER AND LOWER 
CALIFORNIA 


with the AuTHor’s ExrERieNce at the MINEs, 
2 vols. with 23 Drawings taken on the spot. 

“One of the most attractive books of the season— -the first really 
authentic and reliable information we have received.” 
Morning Herald. 


In 1848-9; 


Ix. 
And in preparation, in 2 vols. small Svo. with Plates, 


A VOYAGE TO CHINA; 


Including a Visit to the Bombay chang me the Mahratta 
Country, the Cave Temples of Western India, Singapore, the 
Straits of Malacca and Sunda, and the C ape of Good Hope during 
the Neptune Convict Ship Agitation in 1850. 
y J. BERNCASTLE, 
Member of the Royal ne of Physicians. 


*y* AUTHORS of VOYAGES and TRAVELS, of MILI- 
TARY NARRATIVES, NOVELS and ROMANCES, &c. are 
respectfully invited to submit to Mr. Suoner. their Manuscripts, 
which shall receive his best consideration. 


W. SHOBERL, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 


MR. BENTLEY’s 
LIST OF NEW Works 


TO BE 
Published during the present Month, 
sonatas 


I. 
THE REY. MOSES MARGOLIOUTH. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numeroug Illustrations, 


A PILGRIMAGE TO THE LAND 
OF MY FATHERS; 


Or, NARRATIVE of TRAVEL and S0J0U 
JUDAZA and EGYPT. esis 
By the Rev. MOSES MARGOLIOUTH. 
[On Thursday next, 
I 
J. HENEAGE JESSE. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 28¢, 


LONDON AND ITS CELEBRITIEs, 
By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
Author of ‘ngland under the Court of the Stuarts,’ &e. 
Now ready, 
Itt. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 


LIFE, SCENERY, AND CUSTOMS 
IN SIERRA LEONE AND 
THE GAMBIA. 
Written on the Spot from Personal Observations, 
By the Rey. THOMAS EYRE POOLE, D.D, 


Formerly of Magdalen Hall, Oxford; 
and Colonial and Garrison Chaplain of Sierra Leone, 
(On the 


Iv. 
THE BARONESS CALABRELLA, 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE DOUBLE OATH, 


By the BARONESS CALABRELLA. 


v. 
Jniform with Prescott’s Historical Works. 
A New Edition, in inte 8vo. price 6s. handsomely bound, with a 
ew Portrait of the Author, 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. 
Revised and corrected, with additional matter. 
By W. H. PRESCOTT, 
Author of * The’. Reign of Ferdinand and a = ee. 
the Th. 
vi. 
In 2 vols. post Svo. 


THE TWO BROTHERS; 

Or, THE FAMILY THAT LIVED IN THE FIRST 
SOCIETY. 
(Now ready at all the Libraries 
Vil. 
New Volume of 

BENTLEY'S STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

In small 8vo. with an Illustration, price 3s, 6d. 


LIFE OF A SAILOR. 
By CAPT. CHAMIER, R.N. 
[On the 2th inst. 
Vill. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


LIFE IN 
AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


FROM THE GERMAN. By MARY NORMAN 
[Now ready. 


IX. 
Now ready, New —_ in small 8vo. with Illustrations, 
ce 38. 6d. each, 


Capt. MARRYAT’S SEA STORIES. 


PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
KING'S OWN. 
MIDSHIPMAN EASY. 
NEWTON FORSTER. 
THE PACHA OF MANY TALES. 
THE POACHER. 
9. PHANTOM SHIP. 
10. THE DOG FIEND. 
11. PERCIVAL KEENE. 
Also, Edited by Capt. Marryat, 
RATTLIN THE REEFER. 


SOT oh go to 


12. 


to 


x. 
Now ready, New Editions, in crown 8vo. volumes, handsomely 
printed and bound, price 6s. each volume, 


PRESCOTT’S 


HISTORICAL WORKS. 


lL HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND 
ISABELLA. 3 vols. 

2. HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 3 vols 

3. HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 3 vols 


Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 





(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty). 
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REVIEWS 

The History of Leicester, from the Lime of the 
Romans to the End of the Seventeenth Cen- 

tury. BY James Thompson. Leicester, 

Crossley. ; ; 
Leicester, though neither the seat of an epi- 
scopal see NOT distinguished as one of the marts 
of our early commerce, occupies a rather im- 
portant position in our middle-age history. As 
the city founded by the apocryphal King Lear, 
gs an important Roman station, as one of the 
Danish burghs, as the chief place of residence 
if the powerful Earls of Leicester, and sub- 
sequently of the more powerful Dukes of Lan- 
caster, Leicester comes before us with many a 
picturesque association of those wild and stirring 
times. Nor is her later history devoid of in- 
terest. Wolsey died in her Abbey; the gentle 
lady Jane Grey more than once visited there, 
and received from ‘ the mayoress and her 
gsters” a treat of wine and confectionery; 
while during the Parliamentary war Leicester 
distinguished herself on the side of freedom, 
and sustained one of the severest of sieges from 
the royalist army under Prince Rupert. The 
youminous History of Nichols, from its bulk 
as well as scarcity, being almost inaccessible to 
the general reader, Mr. Thompson in the work 
before us has endeavoured to supply its place, 
by combining in a continuous narrative the 


illustrative documents selected from its records, 
and thus supplying a connected history of Lei- 
cester. 


of Hugh de Grentmesnil, grand seneschal of 
England,—and it passed from him to his descen- 
dants, the Earls of Leicester. Under the rule 
of these earls, Leicester seems to have enjoyed 
a fair measure of protection and to have in- 
creased in importance. The early mention of a 
guild here shows that Saxon customs were strong 
among the inhabitants; and the early entries 
respecting it afford much curious information as 
tothe manner in which the subordinate towns 
gradually obtained that power so justly dear to 
our forefathers—the right of self-government. 
Unlike the custom of cities, Leicester seems to 
have had but one guild; and entrance into this, 
which was accompanied by a money payment 
and the presentation of two securities, insured 
the member a right to trade within the town, to 
be under the protection and to claim the assist- 
ance of his fellow-members,—in short, to enjoy 
all those rights which the London livery com- 
panies claimed; only in this case it appears that 
persons were admitted without any reference to 
their respective trades. Thus, we find “Walter 
themercer,”” “Peter the carpenter,” ‘‘ Adam the 
miller,” and “ Reginald the scribe,” among the 
members. Under the celebrated Simon de Mont- 
fort Leicester obtained numerous additional 
privileges. The security which it offered to those 
who dwelt within its walls attracted numbers 
every year to the guild-merchant. It had now 
common council of twenty-four members, each 
bound under a penalty of six pennies (7s. 6d. 
Present money) ‘‘ to attend upon all summonses 
of the alderman, and to constitute his posse in 
performing the business of the town, if they 
Were in it.” Various cases came before the 
guild for their determination; and from these we 
find that wool and woollen goods were then, as 
now, the chief merchandise. Among these cases, 
We find that one Roger Alditch was charged 
with making a blanket, “one part of which was 
4 good woof, but elsewhere in many places weak 





various incidents relating to the borough with | 


At the Norman conquest, Leicester, with large | 
tracts of the adjacent country, became the fief | 





stuff,” and also “that he had made a piece of 
inferior vermillion cloth to be attached to a good 
piece :’’—so early were “tricks in trade” prac- 
tised, 

The extracts respecting the great fair at 
Stamford, St. Botulph’s,—to which traders from 
all parts resorted, and which vied in importance 
with St. Bartholomew’s fair at London and St. 
Giles’s fair at Winchester—are valuable for the 
light which they throw on our early trading 
regulations.— 

aor 


“The year 1257 was a remarkable one in the 
guild annals. The regulations of the body were then 
multiplied. On the first Friday after the 21st of 
September (the feast of St. Matthew the Apostle), 
during the mayoralty of Henry of Roddington, it was 
agreed by the whole guild in full assembly, that all 
the Leicester merchants who should go to the next 
fair at Stamford, with their wool, cloth, and skins, 
should have them carried to the shops in which the 
Leicester merchandise was usually deposited, and 
cause them to be opened there in the presence of 
the neighbours, leaving them there for at least a day 
and a night. * * Certain fines were to be levied for 
any contravention of the rule laid down. * * It was 
agreed by the guild in the year 1261, that on all 
future occasions this custom should be held firm, in 
the market of St. Botulph, and all other markets 
where seldage (dues payable on sheds or shops) was 
paid,—namely, that all cloths brought to the said 
markets, whether in fardels or not, should be free 
from seldage. In the same year it was provided, 
that in the market of St. Botulph none of the com- 
monalty should show their cloth for sale beyond the 
locality (vengeam) in which the Leicester merchants 
were accustomed to sell their merchandise; and if 
any one should contravene that provision, he should 
remain in debt to the commonalty a tun of ale.” 


The reader must bear in mind that wool, being 
one of the “staples,” and subjected to certain 


dues, could be sold only in the ‘staple towns,” | : 
| —nor could the age that produced the tombs of 


where the “king’s beam” was set up. These 
great fairs were, therefore, advantageous both 
to buyer and to seller, inasmuch as a large con- 
course of persons, often from very distant parts, 
were brought together, to whom was afforded 
every facility of purchase in the most public 
manner:—an advantage this, for which modern 
arrangements have scarcely afforded compensa- 
tion. Here were the king’s officers, who, while 
they received the customs, gave warranty of the 
lawfulness of the sale; here was the “king’s 
beam,” at which all heavy articles could be 
weighed by the authorized standard; here were 
the duly sealed “‘ Winchester measures’ for dry 
goods, kept by the authorities of the place where 
the fair was held; and here were the wardens of 
the trades-guilds, strictly a their 
respective members with yard and ellwand, and 
exercising a power of fine, and even of expul- 
sion. The continued references to fines in the 
form of beer and ale prove strongly the Saxon 
descent of these Leicester burgesses. Some- 
times “wine” was given. The love of good 
cheer, especially drinking, seems early to have 
evinced itself in the ‘ guild-merchant” of 
Leicester. From some of the accounts of 
this early period—the thirteenth century—the 
worthy brethren appear to have anticipated Fal- 
staff’s rule of proportion between the “ bread 
and sack :’’—for while on one occasion we find 
almost forty shillings paid for wine, four shillings 
is the sum charged for the staff of life. As, in 
a subsequent entry, a cask of wine is valued at 
sixty-two shillings, we must conclude that at 
this meeting the company made themselves 
comfortable over two-thirds of a cask or twenty- 
four gallons of wine. 

We obtain glimpses of the great difficulty and 
cost of conveyance of heavy goods in those early 
days from these accounts. While wine averages 
from 2/. 3s. to 3/. 2s. a cask, the cost of cartage 
only from Stamford to Leicester—a distance, 








| 





| 





allowing for a more circuitous route, of scarcely 
thirty miles—averages eight shillings a cask. 

Respecting the state of society in Leicester 
in the thirteenth century, Mr. Thompson ob- 
serves :— 

“The monks of the abbey were its surgeons, the 

chaplains of the churches its lawyers, and men who 
could neither read nor write were its mayors. The 
abbey library of manuscripts was the only collection 
of books to be met with; and, small as it was, few 
were acquainted with its contents. Learning was 
then deemed synonymous with magic and the pur- 
suit of the ‘ black art.’ ” 
All this might be true, yet the inferences are 
not legitimately deduced from it. Mr. Thomp- 
son’s own work contains abundant proof that 
in the thirteenth century the burgesses of 
Leicester, although not gratified with a daily 
paper at their breakfast tables, were a shrewd 
and intelligent people, able to manage their own 
local and private affairs and keep a watchful eye 
on public proceedings,— 


Men who 

Knew their rights, and knowing dared maintain, 
—as Henry the Third found to his cost. But 
“the chaplains of the churches’ were not 
their lawyers. These were a separate body,— 
and men well versed in law have declared 
that the acuteness of their legal decisions 
could not be surpassed in the present day. The 
remark that “ learning was then deemed synony- 
mous with magic” is mere twaddle. Of all the 
periods of “the wonderful middle ages,’’ as 
Gérres has truly termed them, the thirteenth 
century stands pre-eminent for its rapid advances 
in knowledge. This knowledge, indeed, was not 
promulgated by the press; but the circulation 
of manuscripts and their multiplication was 
much greater than has hitherto been believed. 
Architecture, too, was then in its most palmy state : 


Aveline de Fortibus and Edmund Crouchback, 
and the graceful sculptures at Lincoln and 
York, be viewed as deficient in taste for the 
Fine Arts. Indeed, in turning over the illumi- 
nations of this period we have often been struck 
with the singular gracefulness of even the com- 
monest articles of household use. 

In 1271 a twentieth part of the moveables of 
the kingdom were granted to the king. The 
talliage roll for this borough affords some amus- 
ing information as to the origin of surnames 
and the respective occupations of the parties.— 

“ A large portion of them were evidently derived 
from neighbouring villages, such as Richard of As- 
fordby, Robert of Scharnford, John of Queniborough, 
and others. Others designated the occupations of 
their possessors. Among these may be mentioned 
the following: —William of Sileby, baker, Alan the 
gardener, Henry the goldsmith, Inigo the butcher, 
Simon Kepegest (perhaps a publican), Thomas the 
blood-letter (Thom. blodletere, probably a barber 
also), William the parchment dealer, Richard the 
cutler, Adam the weaver, Reginald the slater, Curtis 
the cordwainer, John the fisher, Richard the tanner, 
William the soldier, William the mareschal, Nicholas 
the chaloner (or cupbearer); Hugh the comber,—and 
soon. Other names indicate bodily or moral cha- 
racteristics, such as, John sturdy (senior and junior), 
John wytside, Hugh the long, Roger the stooping, 
or crouchback, Margaret the greedy, Alicia the fat, 
Henry Brown-man, John fulgood, and others. The 
situation of a man’s dwelling-house, or the name of 
the place of his abode, gave surnames too; for the 
cognomens of Henry abovetown, William under the 
wall, John and Henry ‘of the hall,’ occur on the 
roll. * * Among the miscellaneous names, those of 
William six-and-twenty, Adam coknibred, and Simon 
careless, were on the list of tax-payers.” 

On the death and forfeiture of the illustrious 
Simon de Montfort, the earldom of Leicester 
was bestowed on Henry’s younger son, Edmund 
Crouchback,—who does not seem to have ever 
resided at Leicester. His son, Earl Thomas 
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—who subsequently became as eminent a 
atriot as Simon de Montfort, and, like him, 
Tai down his life in the cause of freedom— 
resided much at Leicester, and in almost royal 
state. He was succeeded by his brother Henry, 
—the earl who was constituted guardian of 
Edward the Third, and who bestowed knight- 
hood on him. Edward and his Queen frequently 
visited the earl in his castle of Leicester; and 
when he was buried in the chapel of the hos- 
ital which he had founded, they again visited 
ueicester to pay the last tribute of respect to 
his remains. The succeeding Earl Henry, his 
son, has a claim on the notice of the reader as 
the father of the Lady Blanche, so sweetly 
and with such earnest devotion celebrated by 
our Chaucer.— 
I sawe her dance so comé¢ly, 
Carol and sing so swetély, 
And laugh and play so womanly, 
And loken so debonairely, 
So godely speke and so frendely, 
That certe I trow that never more 
N’as sene so blissful a tresore. 

An_ illustrious company must Leicester 
Castle have collected when, as Duke of Lan- 
caster, Henry welcomed around him the flower 
of Edward the Third’s brilliant court, and the 
Black Prince and his brothers and their com- 
panions in arms set forth hawking or hunting 
in the neighbouring forest. But under his 
son-in-law, John of Gaunt, the Castle of Lei- 
cester became almost the seat of royalty. There 
is little doubt, we think, but that this castle 
was the scene of the ‘Book of the Duchess’; 
and here probably Chaucer married Catharine 
Swinford’s sister, Philippa. The Duchess Con- 
stance, John of Gaunt’s second wife, also chiefly 
resided here; and from hence she fled when 
the popular rising under Jack Straw and Wat 
Tyler threatened the destruction of the regal 
pile. John of Gaunt was, however, a great 
favourite with the Leicester burgesses, and 
thus— 


“while the followers of Jack Straw were burning 
the Duke's palace of the Savoy, in the year 1381, 
rumours were extending all over the country of their 
proceedings in and about London. They reached 
Leicester. A messenger arrived in the town one even- 
ing, and informed the mayor that the rioters were on 
their way to Leicester—that, indeed, they were at 
Market Harborough, and by one o’clock next day 
would be at the town-gates, as they intended to 
plunder and destroy the castle. The mayor and 
his brethren called a meeting, without delay, that 
evening. They summoned the principal inhabitants 
together to take counsel with them. It was agreed 
at this meeting that a proclamation should be made 
in the king’s name, at the High Cross and the gates 
of the town, that very night, calling upon all the 
townsmen, who were able, to arm themselves for the 
common defence, and to muster on the Gallowtree 
Hill, on the road to Market Harborough, early next 
morning. When the morrow dawned, not less than 
twelve hundred men were present at the appointed 
place, ready and willing to obey the mayor's com- 
mands. They remained on the spot all day, rather 
increasing than diminishing in numbers, in expecta- 
tion of the arrival of the enemy. The day passed 
over and no party appeared. Next morning the 
townsmen gathered together again, determined to 
protect themselves and the duke’s property from 
the attacks of the insurgents. Messengers were sent 
to gather information, but none returned. In the 
course of the day, however, the Duke of Lancaster’s 
wardrobe-keeper arrived in the town, anxious to re- 
move the valuables from the castle to the abbey. 
With this intention he had loaded several carts and 
vehicles with property, and was proceeding along the 
Abbey-gate, when he met the abbot and some of his 
community, who refused to allow the articles to be 
deposited in their house. They feared, it seems, 
that ‘ Jack Straw’ might be tempted to plunder the 
abbey, too, if the Duke’s valuables were placed in 
their custody; and probably they entertained a secret 
aversion for an heretical nobleman who favoured the 
cause of Wickliffe. It is certain that the rioters had 





vowed vengeance against the Duke of Lancaster, 
and would undoubtedly have destroyed his property 
had they come to Leicester. It was therefore taken 
to St. Mary’s Church, that being considered a more 
secure place, from its religious character, than the 
castle. The townsmen’s fears were unfounded: the 
maleontents never reached Leicester. Yet the 
apprehended attack served its purpose in bringing 
forth and exhibiting the attachment of the people of 
this locality to the Duke of Lancaster.” 


The doctrines of Wickliffe appear to have 
made much progress in Leicester. Though 
their promulgators were put down, their teach- 
ing grew and prevailed. With John of Gaunt 
the history of the Castle of Leicester ends. 
** Aspiring Lancaster” had attained the crown, 
and the seat of its ancient splendours was suf- 
fered to fall into ruin. The town, however, 
does not appear to have sunk in importance: for 
in 1414 a parliament was held here,—and two 
others in 1425 and in 1450. During the War 
of the Roses the inhabitants, strangely enough, 
scorned the cognizance of their ancient protec- 
tors and fought under the banner of the White 
Rose. At the time of the Reformation we find 
the burgesses of Leicester heartily joining in it, 
and dismantling the wealthy abbey and the 
churches of “all monuments of superstition.” 
The chamberlain’s accounts during this century 
are often amusing. At “the rejoicings for 
Prince Edward's birth,” several companies of 
players appear to have been present; for we find 
5s. paid to the Earl of Derby’s players, 5s. to 
“the Secretary's players, and 5s. to the Prince’s 
players.” In 1586 Mary Queen of Scots stayed 
a day or two in Leicester, in the custody of Sir 
Amias Paulett, on her way to Fotheringay 
Castle; and on this occasion payments are re- 
corded for Gascony wine and sack and sugar 
given to Sir Amias,—and 2s. to three men for 
“watching of Sir Amias Pollett’s carriages.” 

Leicester was often put to serious expenses 
by the visits of noble or royal persons. Thus, 
when on James’s accession to the throne his 
queen and Prince Henry and Princess Elizabeth 
passed through Leicester, while the first two 
had silver-gilt cups and covers presented to 
them, every attendant received fees; but such 
was the rapacity of the Scots that they stole a 
horse, together with pewter vessels and linen! 
In the following year, when Prince Charles, 
under the protection of the Lord President of 
the Session, came there, and was feasted “with 
wine and other banquetting stuff, served up on 
five Flanders dishes,’’ some of the articles, 
together with a bed-bolster, were carried off. We 
find Cromwell a frequent visitor at Leicester, — 
and “wine, biskets, sugar, and tobacco’’ then 
provided. There is also a charge for ringing 
the bells “when the intelligence came that the 
p liament army had given the greate defeate.”’ 
The members for the town appear to have been 
paid for their services, though how much is 
not stated. Mr. Stanley had “10/. in gold” 
occasionally forwarded to him. The worthy 
member lived frugally at Mistress Cressey’s 
house, near St. Margaret’s, Westminster,—and 
thankfully acknowledges the remittances. He 
constantly sent down letters to his constituents 
containing Parliamentary news; which, with the 
Weekly Intelligencer newspaper, was the only 
source of political information to the towns 
men. —The ‘History’ ends at the year of the 
Revolution, 





Génévieve. By A. de Lamartine. Jeffs. 

Except? for its preamble, which need not be 
read,—but for a few egotistical passages, which 
might easily be expunged from any future edi- 
tion,—and but for its close, which seems over- 
poetically justand tootheatrically elaborate—this 
story, ‘Généviéve,’ might rank in French sen- 





timental literature as high as ‘ Paul et Viren. 
It is incontestably M. de Lamartine’s best in, 
ginative prose work. The fastidious novel read 
has noreason to complain of the year which, bef, “ 
the winter comes, will have given him ‘ Co - 
field’complete,—the powerful and highly-fin . 
‘Scarlet Letters’ by Mr. Hawthorne from 
rica,—and from France the tale which we ha 
in hand. ” 
The dedication, adverted to rather conde. 
scendingly, sets forth that Mademoiselle Reine 
Garde, to whom ‘ Généviéve’ is inscribed, wa: 
a servant, and is a sempstress at Aix, in Pro. 
vence. No one will receive without cordial in. 
terest the news that the operative clas in 
France, besides its Reboul, and Jasmin, 
Savinien Lepointe, has also its poetess in the 
party specified. But there is too much of the 
Chateaubriand style in the narration of the visit 
which the sempstress muse paid to the author of 
the ‘Méditations,’ attracted by her irresistible 
desire to behold him. We hardly think that M,d: 
Lamartine can have faithfully reported thehigh 
conversation with which he tells us he regaled 
his visitor, on the destinies of popular lite. 
ture,—as though his eagle eye had first dis. 
covered that whereas the people are now choos. 
ing to read, books will henceforward be written 
for the people’s use. What is more, we are not 
sure that there is not an aristocratic class-pre- 
judice beneath the sonorous promises here ten- 
dered, that the people aforesaid shall have g 
literature “made to fit”—poems, tales, plays 
better than those formerly contrived for the use 
of their betters. Thanks to his friends, the 
Prolétaire bids fair to be allowed as little liberty 
of choice as his arch-antagonist, the 
Credited by his patrons with superhuman purity, 
and with an uncorrupted and incorruptible de- 
sire to have and hold only the “ best and honour. 
ablest things,” a literature is to be got up for 
him superfinely simple, wondrous in its whole- 
someness, incomparable in the instruction which 
it contains ;—as if the very idea of intellectual 
developement did not also include that freedom 
of choice, that indulgence of fancy, that desire 
to digress, that patience with blemish and extra- 
vagance which are provided for in the literature 
for the few,—precisely because that has been 
created by men more intent on their own great 
thoughts and subtle fancies than on sitting, rod 
and horn-book in hand, face to face with a row 
of unlettered children gaping for culture. 
Let us, then, hear somewhat less of this 
Patent Digestive Literature for the — about 
which philanthropists, on the principle of the 
parallelogram, are too fond of lecturing :—least 
of all let us be preached upon by fervent and 
picturesque poets like M. de Lamartine. If 
they only write such books as this ‘ Généviere, 
they may be as sure of being followed by a host 
of befitting readers as that every one among 
the oer will draw nourishment from the 
pleasure according to his own humour, and at 
his own time.—A more beautiful tale of its kind, 
we repeat, has rarely, if ever, been given to the 
public. : . 
Like M. de Balzac, M. de Lamartine for his 
principal character has had recourse to a former 
work of fiction. Généviéve, he tells uw % 
Marthe—whom all will remember as having 
been Jocelyn’s faithful servant. When, after 
Jocelyn’s death, his house had to be cleared for 
the new priest—to Jocelyn’s friend and executor 
the story of Généviéve’s life and sorrows ws 
made known. There is not much plot norm 
vention in this,—but great pathos. Généviére 
is one of those beings who seem destined fram 
infancy to a life of self-postponement and sact- 
fice. Born in a humble class, as a child she 
was the faithful servant and confidante of be 
bed-ridden mother (a figure touched with 88 
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ye 1194) 
ee 
= aoen)- When orphaned, she became a 
ounger sister,—poor, pretty 
aoiher to her Teustie's sake rad amet 
a eae of marriage with the man whom 
she loved dearly. Yet this was only a first trial. 
Josette allowed herself to be enticed into a 
marriage, the appearances of which were 
tionable that loss of reputation must 
have ensued had the facts been half known. 
She gave birth to a child, which it was needful 
“Jv to conceal,—and in the midst of un- 
certainty, dismay and distress, died suddenly. 
The maintenance of her sister’s secret Géné- 
rave regarded as a religious duty. This was 
to beaccomplished only by her taking Josette’s 
shame upon herself. Granting such premises, 
scenes more pathetic have ever been 
ned than those that stand betwixt the adop- 
ton of this heroic resolution and the moment 
when the real truth is made clear. If we say 
that (allowing for differences of local colouring) 
there are pages here which may be measured 
inst the bestin ‘ The Heart of Mid-Lothian,’ 
itis only the French author's due. 

After the acquittal of Généviéve, however, in 
the presence of her old lover and his family, 
the story might well have been closed. It isa 

ric defect with tale-tellers that they never 
sem to know when their readers have had 
enough,—or else err, from themselves becoming 
weary ere the play is played out. Notions of 
tical justice seem to have troubled M. de 
tine. Généviéve was not only to be 
absolved, she was to be rewarded,—and the lost 
dild of Josette was to re-appear: such re- 
appearance (with the new characters thereby 
introduced) being managed little more success- 
fully than the retributive history of the child of 
the Lily of St. Leonard's, which amounts to an 
excrescence on Scott’s admirable story. But so 
are the good portions of ‘ Généviéve,’ that 

e tale is worth re-casting, with a view, as we 
have said, of its taking a permanent place in 
the modern Library of Fiction.—In any case, it 
is worth transferring to our language,—and will 


probably find a translator. 
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Bibliographia Zoologia et Geologie ; a general 
Catalogue of all Books, Tracts and Memoirs 
on Zoology and Geology. Vols. I. & Il. By 
Prof. Louis Agassiz and H. E. Strickland. 
Published for the Ray Society. 

Taz mass of scientific literature which years 

are accumulating, and the rapid developement 

of almost every branch of science in all parts 
of the civilized world, render arranged cata- 

s of the contributions to different depart- 
ments of human knowledge most desirable. 

How much of the interminable synonymy 

vhich now forms so marking a feature of our 

scientific works might have been spared if their 
several authors could in any speedy way have 
been made acquainted with what others had 
done before them! How much labour and loss of 
tme in the dry and unprofitable task of examin- 
ing specimens and descriptions might be avoided 
by the naturalist of the present day, could he but 
lay his hand on a competent bibliography of 
the subjects in which he is interested!—A sense 
af the importance of such lists of works has 
prompted many naturalists and others to com- 
catalogues for their own use. These have 
sccasionally found their way into print: and there 
ae now extant catalogues of scientific books 
generally, —as of special departments of science. 

As yet, owever, we have no exhaustive biblio- 

gtaphy of the scientific literature of Europe or 

, Ur own country. With regard to the natural 
Ty sciences, botany is better off than 

toology ; for whilst the former has the ‘ Bibli- 

theca’ of Haller for reference, the latter has 


hot even a tolerable list of works to refer to. 








To meet this want, Professor Agassiz some years 
since determined to print off a number of copies 
of a private list of books kept by himself,—and 
to send them to the various zoologists of Europe 
and America, seeking additions to his list. 
When the proofs were returned to him, he 
found that he had a list of works far beyond 
the means of a single individual to publish, 
—and that, however valuable, the publication 
could never have a remunerative sale. Under 
these circumstances, it was thought by the Ray 
Society that the production of a work of this 
kind was properly within the range of objects 
for which it was established; and having made 
arrangements with Professor Agassiz, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the able assistance of Mr. 
Hugh E. Strickland as editor, they have now 
issued the first two volumes of this long-desired 
Catalogue. 

It would be too much to expect that a work 
compiled from so many sources should not 
contain a certain number of errors, or that 
with all the care which could be taken it should 
be altogether free from omissions. We have 
even discovered some repetitions :—but on the 
whole we believe the Catalogue of Messrs. 
Agassiz and Strickland to have been accurately 
executed, and that it will fill up an important 
hiatus in our zoological literature. 

The volumes before us contain a list of all 
zoological and geological periodicals, arranged 
according to the various countries in which 
they have been published,—and an alphabetical 
list of authors, from A toG. It is intended to 
publish with the remaining volumes a classi- 
fied Index of Subjects,—and also supplemental 
volumes as they may be found necessary. 

We have heard complaints of the uninterest- 
ing nature of the books published by the Ray 
Society, and this ‘ Bibliography’ has been point- 
ed to as one of them. It should be recollected 
that the Ray Society has not been instituted to 
publish works for popular reading,—but to 
supply the naturalist with books and informa- 
tion which he could obtain in no other way. It 
appears to us that a work like this ‘ Bibliography’ 
belongs to a class which all our publishing 
Societies ought especially to contemplate,—a 
class which, not being in sufficient demand, 
could not offer profit to a publisher, and yet 
from intrinsic merit becomes in the hands of a 
few an important means of scientific research. 
Subscribers to Societies like the Ray should not 
expect to get exactly their guid pro quo as they 
would in a bookseller’s shop. 





The Berber ; or, the Mountaineer of the Atlas. 
A Tale of the Sallee Rovers. By William 
Starbuck Mayo, M.D., Author of ‘ Kaloolah.’ 
Bentley. 


Dr. Mayo is evidently afraid of the author of 
‘Kaloolah.’ As a piece of grave exaggeration— 
a well-sustained satire on the American prac- 
tice of marvellous tale-telling—we held, and 
hold, that romance to be unrivalled. We admire 
the size of the writer’s lions, the length of his 
boa-constrictors, the magnificence of his cities, 
and the splendour of his African kings—the 
grandeur and originality of his whole system 
of penny-a-lining; and we enjoyed more than 
one hearty laugh at the satire,—for the mag- 
niloquent descriptions were more than relieved 
by slight touches of pathos and humour. But 
the author’s genius for quiet caricature appears 
to have well nigh exhausted itself in his first 
effort :—by the side of ‘ Kaloolah’ the ‘ Berber’ 
‘ pales its ineffectual fire.” 

The materials of the story are here much the 
same as in the former case. ‘This time, the dis- 
tressed and captured damsels are Spaniards and 
Christians. Their lovers are—one, a bold and 
famous pirate, with the sound of whose dreaded 








name Andalusian mothers frighten their refrac- 
tory infants,—the other, a yet more famous 
chieftain of the Berber tribe, a white man and 
a Christian, who is trying to introduce the reli- 
gion and civilization of Europe into the moun- 
tain ranges of the Atlas. A medley of Jews, 
Arabs, Moors and Berbers make up the re- 
mainder of the dramatis persone.—An historical 
personage — Muley Ismael, Sultan of Morocco, 
—plays a leading part in the story; but the 
interest chiefly clings to the Berber chief, with 
his grand notions and inchoate reformations.— 
The tale is too crowded with incident and adven- 
ture for us to attempt to give even its outlines ; 
we shall, therefore, content ourselves with pre- 
senting an extract or two, and leaving them to 
tell their own tale. The following passage 
brings forward the despot,—and a message to 
him from the hero.— 


“ It was morning at Mequinez. In a large court 
communicating with the garden of the hareem were 
assembled all the dignitaries of the court. A body 
of black troops lined each side of the square. Four 
stalwart negroes lounged at a little distance from the 
archway by which the soltan was expected to enter. 
These were the executioners, the invariable atten- 
dants at a ‘ meshourah’ or royal audience, who at a 
look from their master, could seize the unfortunate 
subject of the monarch’s wrath, and tossing him into 
the air, let him fall so as to break any prescribed 
number of bones, or to kill him outright. In front 
of the arch were gathered the officers of the court, 
the chief dignitaries of the city, mingled with kaids 
and lieutenant-kaids from Morocco and Fez, and 
bashaws from the provinces of Soos and Tefilet. At 
a little distance a group of four or five Jews in black 
skull-cap and bornoose, cowered in deprecating atti- 
tude beneath the fierce looks of the negro guard. A 
striking contrast was that between the insolent air 
of these black barbarians from the further side of 
the Sahara, and the subdued voices and anxious 
looks of the Maroquien courtiers. ‘ May God prolong 
the life of the soltan,’ whispered a bashaw to the 
kaid of the gate. ‘Hast thou heard in what mood 
it has pleased his majesty to rise this morning?’ 
—‘ May the soltan’s life be prolonged,’ replied the 
kaid. ‘A eunuch just whispered me that it had 
pleased our Lord the Shereef to rise with his sword 
in his teeth.” And the word passed through the 
groups of anxious officials that something had gone 
wrong with his majesty during the night, and that 
probably more than one head would roll from its 
shoulders in token of the soltan’s displeasure. * * 
‘Long life and health to Sidi! May God preserve 
Sidi!’ shouted with one accord the courtiers, at the 
same time prostrating themselves to the ground, and 
crouching and cringing around the soltan, endea- 


} vouring to touch his feet or to kiss his garments or 


the trappings of his horse. The soltan, however, 
kept his horse in motion and his cimeter whirling, 
and it was with no small expenditure of agility that 
his courtiers contrived to pay their customary salu- 
tations, and yet to preserve their bodies from the 
horse's hoofs or their necks from the steel. As it was, 
several turbans were already cut through, and a 
dozen haicks were stained with blood, when sud- 
denly the soltan checked his horse, and sheathing 
his cimeter with a grow] of rage, he passed his hands 
into the folds of his sash and drew out a paper.— 
‘ Traitors,’ he shouted, glaring round upon his pant- 
ing and terrified court. * Dogs! whose work is this ? 
Who of you has dared to sell himself to the Berber?’ 
and the old monarch shook the paper with convul- 
sive energy. ‘ Read this,’ he exclaimed to an officer 
who held the office of chief kaid of the gate. The 
kaid advanced, took the paper, and after kissing the 
hem of the imperial haick, he read in a loud voice 
as follows:—‘To the powerful Muley Ismael, em- 
peror of Morocco, Soos, and Tefilet, whom God 
preserve in the paths of justice and mercy. Know 
that thy demand for more tribute than the free 
Amazerg of the hills has of his own accord con- 
sented to pay is unjust. Know also that thy design 
to ravage the country of the Ait Amoor is known to 
me. Be warned in time, and let there be peace 
between us. I fear you not, and wish you well, in 
token whereof I pin this paper with my dagger to 
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your pillow and not to your heart. Caspin EL SuBaH.’ 
—* What think you,’ demanded the soltan, when 
the kaid had finished ; ‘ whence comes this? Who 
pinned that paper to my pillow ”—‘ May God for 
ever preserve Sidi, but I know not,’ replied the 
trembling kaid.—‘ Think you it was the Berber chief- 
tain himself ?°—‘ God knows,’ replied the kaid, fall- 
ing upon his knees.‘ God knows, but you do not,’ 
growled the soltan; ‘and yet you are kaid of the 
gates.’—Muley Ismael glared around upon his court 
with the look of a tiger selecting a victim, and then 
raising his finger the four negroes darted upon the 
prostrate and grovelling form of the unfortunate 
officer. ‘God is great! and there is no God but 
God! may he lengthen the life of Sidi,’ exclaimed 
the kaid; but with the words in his mouth, his body 
was whirled aloft on the extended arms of the gigantic 
negroes, and then dashed head first with mortal 
force upon the marble pavement. The soltan stared 
fora moment with a grin of maniacal rage distorting 
his toothless mouth, upon the lifeless body of the 
kaid, while courtiers began to elevate their voices in 
expressions of admiration of his justice and good- 
ness, and in wishes for his long life and prosperity. 
One Moor, however, of a dignified mien, and of a 
complexion that would have compared for clearness 
and whiteness with that of the inhabitants of north- 
ern Europe, stood a little apart in silence. He either 
could not, or would not, join in the sycophantic 
plaudits that were beginning to arise from all quar- 
ters of the court. As the eyes of the monarch turned 
from the body of the kaid, they fell upon the silent 
figure of the Moor. ‘ Hah!’ exclaimed the soltan, 
‘Abdallah ibn Asken! what thinkest thou of the 
justice of the shereef?’ To approve or disapprove, 
in answer to such a question, it was well known to 
be attended with equal danger, and for a moment 
Abdallah stood without making any reply. Witha 
deep-drawn yell of concentrated passion, Muley 
Ismael spurred towards him. ‘ Dog! son of a Chris- 
tian !—you, a descendant of the Ommeyah of Anda- 
lusia !’ he shouted, and, raising his sword, let it fall 
with full force upon the head of the Moor, who, as 
the blade descended, received it without moving from 
his tracks. Luckily the thick turban afforded a par- 
tial defence; but still the keen steel cleft the scalp, 
and, glancing, inflicted a deep wound in the shoulder. 
The sword itself, by the force of the blow, was 
wrenched from the soltan’s hand, and flew out some 
distance on the pavement. Quietly Abdallah turned, 
took a few steps, picked up the sword, and delibe- 
rately wiped the bloody blade upon his haik. He 
then advanced to the emperor, who sat motionless 
upon his horse, and presenting the hilt bowed his 
head. ‘God is Ged,’ exclaimed Abdallah, ‘and I 
submit to my fate, at his hands, and at the hands of 
the shereef.’ Muley Ismael, although one of the 
most suspicious, irritable and cruel tyrants that ever 
filled a throne, had his moments of generosity. From 
the extreme of passion it was no uncommon thing 
for him to pass to the extreme of kindness and con- 
descension. Receiving the cimeter, he returned it 
to its sheath, and then, unbuckling the belt, handed 
it back to Abdallah ‘ Receive this,’ said the soltan; 
‘oh worthy descendant of the royal Ommeyah; may 
God restore their dynasty to the throne of Cor- 
dova;—receive it as a token of our satisfaction that 
there is at least one brave and honest man in our 
court.’ Abdallah bowed himself to the stirrup of the 
soltan, and kissed his foot. Muley Ismael placed his 
hand upon the Moor’s head, and raising it, exclaimed 
in a loud voice, ‘ Long life to Abdallah ibn Asken, 
Chief Kaid of the gates!” 

As historical heresy is the fashion of the 
times, Dr. Mayo asserts his right to dispute the 
old traditions of conquest. Mr. Disraeli has 
done his best to prove the intellectual prepon- 
derance of the Mosaic Arabs,—Mr. Urquhart 
claimed a similar supremacy in mind and 
prowess for the Saracens,—and now, Dr. Mayo 
comes forward to support the claims of the 
Berbers. That a civilized and noble people did 
once inhabit the southern provinces of Spain, 
is pretty certain; and our author contends 
that the heroes and statesmen, the poets and 
architects, of Seville and Cordova,—the warriors 
who routed Alfonzo on the battle-field of Zalaca 
and those who riotously swept the country up 





to the very mountains of Asturias—were not 
of Arab but of Berber origin. We have no 
doubt that the American author could maintain 
his theory with as much plausibility as his 
European rivals do theirs. 

But we have not space to discuss questions 
of history with the romancer. He is more at 
home in his own element of marvels and masque- 
rades. Heroes are always heroes—even in 
their teens; and of course the Mountaineer of 
the Atlas performed exploits in his youth.— 


“The sheik of Arbazza was a shereef and a 
saint (began the rais, in a low but distinct voice). 
He was of a pure Arabic stock, and « bitter hater of 
the Berbers. He was also the wealthiest man in all 
the kingdom of Fez; and among his riches he pos- 
sessed one thing that he valued more than all the rest 
—a mare of the most famous blood of Duquella. 
Her pedigree could be traced back for ages, and the 
fame of her beauty and her speed filled the whole 
land. She was a thorough-bred ‘deafener’ and 
‘wind-drinker.’ She was as the apple of his eye; 
and proud was the sheik of Arbazza that he was the 
owner of a creature that for beauty, fire, speed, and 
endurance, could not be matched, travel the world 
over. ‘The sheik of Arbazza was at feud with seve- 
ral of his neighbours, both of plain and hill; and 
numerous attempts were made by his enemies, and, 
if the truth must be told, by several of his friends, to 
dispossess him of his favourite. But the sheik was a 
wary man, and vain were all the efforts of treacherous 
friends and open enemies. He was also a boastful 
and an arrogant man; and he prided himself not a 
little on his ability to defeat and punish any attempt 
to carry off the descendant of the famous Maha el 
Bahr, or ‘steed of the sea.’ Already had several 
gallant and adventurous spirits perished, and more 
had failed, and been driven back in disgrace, when 
the vanity of the sheik slipped the bridle of prudence, 
and gallopped off with him without check or re- 
straint. He published an invitation to all who felt 
disposed to steal his famous mare. He announced 
a defiance to the boldest and most adroit horse- 
stealers in all the empire. He even offered, in his 
vain sense of security, a reward of a thousand gold 
metzcals to whoever should succeed in carrying off 
El Hassaneh, or the Beautiful. Of course, after 
this the watchfulness of the sheik was not relaxed, 
or his precautions decreased. Each night the mare 
was picketted by the door of his tent. One end of 
an iron chain was put around her leg, and locked, 
and the key deposited in the sheik’s girdle; the 
other end of the chain was brought within the tent, 
passed under the sheik’s bed, and fastened to 
the tent pole. Within reach of his hand stood his 
loaded gun, the match always burning—and the 
sheik was the most famous marksman of the tribes. 
Without the tent, a pack of the largest and fiercest 
dogs threatened every intruder with instant death. 
Among the enemies of the sheik the principal one 
consisted of a portion of the Beni Mozarg; and of 
course nothing would have delighted the Berbers 
more than for one of their number to have achieved 
the feat of carrying off the sheik’s famous mare. 
On the one hand was every inducement to attempt 
the adventure—pride, revenge, the love of glory, and 
an admiration of horse-fiesh; but on the other hand, 
there were-too many obstacles in the way—the dis- 
tance to the plains; the difficulty of approaching the 
douah; the canine guards; the chain; and more than 
all, the watchfulness and prowess of the sheik. These 
obstacles had been found by repeated experiments 
insurmountable, and the very bravado of the sheik, 
while it was looked upon as the worst of insults, 
helped to deter the boldest of the Berbers from 
undertaking the adventure. At that time Casbin, 
son of the amekran of the Beni Mozarg, was scarce 
turned of thirteen, but already had he killed the 
king of beasts, and acquired the name of el Subah, or 
the Lion. It was noticed that the young prince was 
for days busy in constructing a strong basket, or 
rather cage. The holes in it were just wide enough 
to admit a hound’s nose; and the withes were of the 
stoutest kind, and wound with strips of untanned 
hide. The basket excited much curiosity, but not 
a word did the young chieftain vouchsafe as to the 
purpose to which it was to be applied. But great 
was the surprise when catching a common cat, he 





enclosed her in the basket, and secure! 
door. It was in a terrible storm of =a te 
with his cage and cat strapped behind his Ceaba, 
out secretly from the kassir, Towards made 
reached the low land and the neighbourhood te 
tents of the sheik. 7 UTNOOd the 
Under cover of the storm, yh; 
had changed as he descended to one of rain oti 
with sleet, he approached quite near to the 
Here he remained until some time after mj Ouah, 
when mounting he rode boldly up to the sheik’ 
tent. The dogs were wide awake, and in full : 
but they were busy with some other object Pen 
and did not perceive him until he was Within ff 
yards. He stopped, uttered the cry of a jackal, } 
instantly the whole pack came bounding toward lin 
Casbin lowered the cage to the ground and re 
The attention of the dogs was wholly engrossed jy 
the cat. They thrust the points of their Noses inty 
the meshes of the basket; they rolled it over and 
over; they shook it and tried to pull it to pieces with 
their paws and teeth; they fought with each other 
in their eagerness for a bite. They had no ey 
ears, noses, or mouths for any thing except rt 
Making a detour, Casbin came upon the tent from 
the other side. Ata proper distance he slipped from 
his horse, secured him in a moment, and advance 
to the tent slowly. Noiselessly, with his breast to 
the ground, the young prince crept up, and put his 
head in under the curtain. All was dark, save a fain 
glimmer that came from the women’s apartment 
The sheik was asleep. Casbin drew his body intp 
the tent. The first thing he did was to feel for the 
gun, which he noiselessly emptied of the ball, anj 
replaced in its position. He then drew his knife, and 
stretching himself by the side of the sheik, dej. 
berately began cutting through his woollen sash, firs 
on one side and then on the other. The slumber 
of the sheik were far from sound, but so quietly and 
skilfully was the operation conducted, that he was 
not awakened, nor any alarm given to the other in- 
mates of the tent. The front turns of the sash wer 
lifted from the sleeper. Upon running his hand 
through the folds, Casbin lighted at once upon the 
key. The most difficult part of the adventure was 
achieved. Casbin stuck his dagger in the ground in 
front of the sheik’s face, and as slowly and as noise. 
lessly as before crept under the door curtain of the 
tent. There stood the noble animal El Hassaneh, 
the Beautiful. The rain had ceased; the clouds had 
suddenly broken away, and the bright starlight, mia- 
gled with the first faint sheen of dawn, revealed her 
beautiful proportions to the young prince. But net 
long did he tarry to admire. He took one look to 
make sure that it was indeed she, the much-praised 
and oft-described beauty, and then applying the 
key to the padlock, liberated her foot from the 
chain. He threw over her head a hempen bridle. 
He freed her fetlocks from the cords by which 
she was picketted. He vaulted on her back. 
‘Oh, sheik Ali!’ shouted the youth, ‘Come forth, 
and bid adieu to your favourite!’ No answer was 
returned, and Casbin, springing lightly to the ground, 
seized the end of the chain, and giving it a vigorous 
shake, vaulted again to the back of el Hassaneb. 
‘Come forth, oh, most arrogant sheik of Arbazza!’ 
shouted Casbin. ‘ Your mare will not leave you 
without returning you thanks for your favours.’ The 
curtain of the tent was thrown. violently aside. One 
glance showed to the horror-stricken sheik his 
favourite freed from her chain, and with some one 
on her back. He hesitated not an instant. With 
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a groan of rage, he raised his gun to his shoulder, and 
fired. What was his astonishment to find that the 
audacious rider still preserved his seat. The report 
of the gun and the burst of boyish laughter that fole 
lowed it, aroused all the inhabitants of the douab. 
The Arabs came pouring out of their tents. ‘Ob, 
most renowned sheik!’ cried the prince. ‘Tho 
former master of el Hassaneh! Disturb not thy 
soul with passion, and be not above listening to advice 
from the beardless. Never, oh sheik, attempt & 
shoot any one without a ball in your gun. . 
hah! hah! And as to your mare, comfort yoursel 
I have taken her, but it is merely an exchange. 
leave you a very good horse. The thousand metr 
cals you offered as a reward you can keep to 

up the difference between him and the mare. A 
beautiful day to you, oh sheik! and may the 
guard you with better care than you have 
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eh.” 

+~— and giving her the rein, was off 
et from a bow. Terrible were the shouts of 
» that arose behind him, and then a sudden volley 
t the bullets flying after him; but what with the 
* ce and the darkness they flew wide of the 
And then such a saddling of horses, and 
} a mounting in haste. The only hope of course, 
= to catch him by tiring the mare down by relays 
bores picked up at the different douahs that 
should be passed. But it was in vain. The horse- 
pen of village after village, with fresh steeds, joined 
the chase; but El Hassaneh carried light weight, 
ood a a steady pace, that equalled the full speed 
of the freshest of her pursuers, she winged her way 
ere mid-day across the plains, and paused for breath 
oly amid the thickets on the slopes of the moun- 


These extracts furnish fair specimens of 
Dr. Mayo’s manner. On the whole, the new 
romance is neither so clever nor so amusing as 
‘aloolah.’ There are, as we have hinted, 
fewer traces in it of any satirical intention. 
The absurdities are plentiful enough ; but the 
extravagance, the grave farce, is materially 
\ywered,—and when we close the last page a 
doubt rests on the mind whether the writer has 
not been doing his best all the time to be serious. 
—The tale, however, possesses a strong interest 
gatale, apart from any measured design that 
waylie beneath the surface,—and will probably 
iad many readers at this the close of a rather 
prosy season. 








gRPHILIP FRANCIS AND HIS CLAIMS TO BE CONSIDERED 
THE WRITER OF THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 

Some New Facts and a suggested New Theory 
as to the Authorship of the Letters of Junius. 
By Sir Fortunatus warris, Knt. 

The History and Discovery of Junius. 
Wade.—Junius. 2 vols. 

[Second Notice.]} 

Tar proofs which Mr. Taylor has adduced, Mr. 

Wade tells us, are of three kinds :-— 

“First, the correspondence of dates and incidents 
inthe Life of Sir Philip with the dates and incidents 
in the publication of the Letters; secondly, the cor- 

dence between the style, sentiment, and ability 
of the Letters, &c.; and thirdly, the resemblance 
between the handwriting.” 

As to the “secondly” and “thirdly” we set 
ut the slightest value on them. The “style, 
sentiment, and ability,” as our readers know, 
have been urged in favour of the claims of some 
thirty or more djfferent persons. On the com- 
parative force of this evidence in the case of 
Francis parties are not agreed. Mr. Taylor, of 
course, discovered him from ‘“‘internal’’ evidence 
done,—the “external” came after, and only to 
confirm. Mr. Butler, on the contrary, says, “all 
external evidence is in favour of Sir Philip, all 
internal evidence against him ;” and he endea- 
vours to reconcile the two by suggesting that, 
though not the writer, Francis may have been 
the amanuensis of Junius. We notice this, that 
thereader may see that in grappling with the 
“external,” we do not, in the opinion of an able 
ad disinterested man, shrink from difficulties. 
As to peculiarities of spelling and punctuation, 
every one conversant with the period knows 
that the practice even of the same writer was not 
tniform,—and Junius we know was not uniform. 
After all, as Mr. Barker has observed, “ the inse- 
curity of such an argument is this, that a single 
stance of a similar practice observed by any 
ther writer destroys its whole force”; and of 
many of the examples adduced by Mr. Taylor, 
Yt. Barker proceeds to produce like examples 

1 contemporaries, —indeed, the extent of 
posible proof is a mere question of labour. 

t in respect to papers printed in periodicals 
ul such comparisons are quite idle. There is no 
"me to consult writers or submit proofs; at 
Present, therefore, a uniform system is adopted, 


By John 


The young prince wheeled his 





and unless special iistructions be given, ortho- 


graphy and punctuation are, within limits, left 
tothe printer. But a hundred years ago neither 
printer nor readers were very particular on this 
point. Spelling and punctuation now would be 
considered proof only as to the usage of the 
printing office—then, of that of a compositor 
or a reader.—Comparisons of handwriting are 
still less entitled to consideration. We know 
that many persons are very confident in pro- 
nouncing judgment on such matters; but, as yet, 
it is not decided whether the Letters of Junius 
are in a natural or a feigned, in a man’s or 
a woman’s handwriting.. Then, Almon con- 
fidently asserted that they were in the hand- 
writing of Boyd. Mr. Coventry published fac- 
similes as conclusive, in his opmion, that Lord 
George Sackville was the writer. Dr. Girdle- 
stone did the same as proof in favour of his 
protégé General Lee. Mrs. Serres made Dr. 
Wilmot testify against himself in like fashion : 
—and we have had letters and papers privately 
submitted to us as evidence for or against 
others. In 1828 a manuscript poem, ‘The 
Vices,’ was found amongst the papers of Almon, 
the bookseller, which on the strength of the 
handwriting alone was declared to be by Junius, 
— published — laughed at—and forgotten. — 
Arguments of equal force drawn from the same 
premises in favour of different persons counter- 
poise each other,—and so end by showing that 
they have no weight at all. All such argu- 
ments, besides being inefficient, are unnecessary : 
—for when once we shall have got hold of a 
right conjecture as to who was the writer, 
every date, fact, and incident in his life must 
offer itself in proof, and we shall have more 
than enough of these to settle the question be- 
yond all cavil. It would be strange indeed, if 
in the case of Francis,—assuming that he were 
the real substance to the “‘ nominis umbra,”— 
directly the reverse of the probable should turn 
out to be the true; if five-and-thirty years after 
the hypothesis was started —two-and-thirty 
years after his death—with all the curious acci- 
dents that are said to help us to conclusions— 
with his own hints, and all but confession—and 
with the zealous good wishes of his widow and 
family—we could not get hold of a single date 
or incident, much less of a clear and indisput- 
able fact, to help us to even a plausible con- 
jecture. 

Let us first consider, then, the great principles 
or parties which are supposed to have been 
the guiding star of Junius;—and remember 
that an unknown writer can have no direct 
personal interest in the success of his writings. 
If he benefit at all, it must be from the triumph 
of principles or of party. Now, the men and the 
party whom Junius is believed to have upheld 
were the Grenvilles. Of course there are differ- 
ences of opinion; but this is the declared judg- 
ment of the majority. It was advanced by Dr. 
Good, and advocated by Dr. Parr, Mr. Bar- 
ker, Mr. Taylor himself, and numberless other 
writers between Good and Wade; and the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer observes, that whoever revives 
the inquiry, unless he discovers positive and 
irresistible evidence of identity, must show Ju- 
nius “to be politically attached to the Grenville 
party.” Isit not strange, under these circum- 
stances, that neither the Edinburgh Reviewer 
nor any other writer has been able to show the 
slightest connexion between the Francises, either 
father or son, and any of the many Grenvilles? 
Sir F. Dwarris, however,—who comes late into 
the field, accompanied by his friend Mr. Du 
Bois,—tells us that “‘ Junius certainly communi- 
cated with Stowe through Jack Wilkes”; by 
which he means, that Stowe communicated with 
Junius through Wilkes. What, then?—That 
Junius received information on especial subjects 





from Lord Temple and other members of oppo- 
sition, and from men too obscure to take rank 
amongst his Majesty’s opposition, is an opinion 
long since advanced in the Athenaum,—probably 
still earlier by others. But why through “Jack 
Wilkes’? Sir Fortunatus has forgotten that 
though Lord Temple, as he says, had been 
“deeply committed” with Wilkes,—had been, as 
we should say, the kind, liberal and generous 
friend of Wilkes,—he had broken off all commu- 
nication with him early in 1769, because Wilkes 
took just exceptions to some passages in George 
Grenville’s speech on the Expulsion (3rd Feb. 
1769), and resolved to reply. Lord Temple 
earnestly entreated him to lay aside his design: — 
which Wilkes refused todo. ‘The consequence,” 
as we are told by ‘“‘ Lord Temple’s man,” “was, 
a total annihilation of that friendship which 
had subsisted between them above twenty years; 
they never spoke to each other afterwards.”’ 
Further, Sir Fortunatus should have remembered 
that Wilkes was not in communication with 
Junius before the 21st of August, 1771,—and not 
known to be in communication with him before 
Wilkes’s advertisement, published probably on 
or about the 19th or 20th of September, just as 
Junius’s labours were drawing to a close. But 
this story was told some twenty years before in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, and the information 
was then, on the same authority, said to have 
been sent through Woodfall,—the obvious and 
direct channel.—Again, is it to be believed that 
if this “ Jack Wilkes” story were true, Wilkes 
would not have mentioned the circumstance to 
Mr. Butler when engaged with him in the 
attempt to discover Junius? True or false, one 
thing only can be proved by it,—and that is the 
reverse of what it is adduced for :—viz. that 
Junius was not known to the Grenvilles, or they 
need not, and would not, have taken any circuit- 
ous route to get at him. 

Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, however, has other 
proofs of this connexion :—and the reader will 
observe that Du Bois again is the authority.— 

“Tt was the intention of Lord Grenville, Du Bois 
added, to have made Sir Philip Francis Governor of 
Buenos Ayres, &c., had not Whitelock spoiled that 
scheme ; and Du Bois was to have gone out with Sir 
Philip, as Secretary. Sir Philip Francis, too, might, 
Du Bois said, have had a Peerage from Lord Gren- 
ville, but Francis did not wish it, as his eldest son was 
born out of wedlock; so, Sir Philip was made a 
Knight of the Bath.” 


The claims of Francis on the Whig party 
would not, in his own opinion, have been satis- 
fied by transporting him to Buenos Ayres. He 
claimed to be Governor-General of India. 
This, as Lord Brougham tells us, ‘‘ was always 
the great ambition of his life ;’’ and ‘‘ when the 
Whig party came into office, he believed the 
prize to be within his grasp.” — 

“ But the new ministers could no more have ob- 
tained the East India Company’s consent than they 
could have transported the Himalaya Mountains to 
Leadenhall Street. This he never could be made to 
perceive ; he ever after this bitter disappointment 
regarded Mr. Fox as having abandoned him; and 
always gave vent to his vexation in terms of the most 
indecent and almost insane invective against that 
amiable and admirable man. Nay, more: as if the 
same grievance which alienated his reason had also 
undermined his integrity, that political virtue which 
had stood so many rude assaults both in Asia and in 
Europe, had been found proof against so many seduc- 
tions of lucre, so many blandishments of rank, and 
had stood unshaken against all the power both of 
Oriental satraps and of English dictators, is known to 
have yielded for a moment to the vain hope of ob- 
taining his favourite object through the influence of 
the man whom, next to Mr. Pitt, he had most inde- 
fatigably and most personally opposed. A proposition 
made to Lord Wellesley by him, through a common 
friend, with the view of obtaining his influence with 
Lord Grenville, supposed erroneously to be the cause 
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of his rejection as Governor-General, was at once 
and peremptorily rejected by that noble person, at a 
moment when Sir P. Francis was in the adjoining 
room, ready to conclude the projected treaty.” 


So that, on Lord Brougham’s showing, this 
personal friend of Francis’s—the friendship origi- 
nating in the early connexion of Junius and the 
Grenvilles—was believed by Francis to be the 
cause of his rejection as Governor-General ! 
This offer of a peerage and the government of 
Buenos Ayres, if ever made, was obviously in- 
tended as a compromise. The Whig party fully 
recognized the claims of Francis,—but they 
could not “remove the Himalayas”’ to please 
him. 

Now, a word about the sensitive delicacy of 
Sir Philip in refusing a peerage because his 
eldest son was “born out of wedlock.” As the 
story is told, we must infer that this illegitimate 
son was by his wife, and had ever been received 
by the family and friends of the family as 
legitimate,—otherwise, delicacy was out of the 
question, and his refusal of a peerage, if he re- 
fused it on such grounds, a mere pretence. But 
it does happen that at the very time (1807) 
when Sir Philip is said to have refused a 
peerage and accepted the Bath, he formally re- 
gistered his pedigree at the College of Arms, 
and therein set forth the names of his children, 
—adding, with needless indelicacy if this 
story be true, “ Philip,” fourth child and 
“only son.” We must also remind Sir For- 
tunatus, that according to the received ver- 
sion Francis went to Lisbon in January 1760, 
when he was nineteen years and three months 
old, and when the lady whom he subsequently 
married was about four or five and twenty,—a 
very significant difference in this case; that he 
returned from Lisbon, as Mr. Wade tells us, in 
October 1761; that he married within four 
months of his return, as the parish register tes- 
tifies. We, however, do not concern ourselves 
with this first-born, whether his, or hers, or 
theirs :—the question is not before us. We have 
confined ourselves to the statement about the 
motives of Sir Philip in declining a peerage, if 
offered, and the inferences deduced therefrom 
by Sir Fortunatus, or rather by Mr. Du Bois. 

Though it is obvious that general analogies 
will not help us, the especial incidents, dates, 
facts, and circumstances are said to be conclu- 
sive. Let us, then, begin at the beginning. 

Mr. Wade, following the received biography, 
and adding any circumstantial nonsense that 
readily offered itself, tells us, that between 1760 
and 1763 “it is likely that he [Francis] paid 
the visit to the Court of Louis the Fifteenth men- 
tioned by Lady Francis.” Itis not worth while, 
perhaps, to stop even for a laugh at the idea of a 
clerk in the War Office paying “a visit to the 
Court of Louis the Fifteenth: it is a mere 
magniloquence of phrase,—whereas we are con- 
cerned only about facts. In a note to this passage, 
Mr. Wade remarks, “‘ Junius alluded in Letter 21, 
p-175, to his presence in Paris at the burning of 
the Jesuitical books, August 1761 :”—for what 
purpose, unless in proof that Francis was not 
Junius, we must leave the reader to determine; 
for Mr. Wade himself informs us that Francis 
did not return from Lisbon till October 1761. On 
turning, however, as directed, to “Letter 21, 
p- 175,” we discover that it was not “ Junius,”’ 





Fifteenth” with the burning of the Jesuits’ 
books in August 1761, Lady Francis does not. 
She says, Sir Philip was there ‘when the 
Jesuits were driven away for offending Madame 
Pompadour,”—which means, we suppose, when 
the Parliament of Paris issued the decree con- 
demning the institution of the Jesuits, and 
alienating their possessions, This was, we 
believe, in May 1762. Under any circum- 
stances, it is obviously not enough to say that 
Francis was in Paris between 1760 and 1763. 
To be made available for the purpose intended, 
it must be shown that Francis was there in 
August 1761 or in May 1762; and to both 
there is one and the same objection,—viz., that 
we were in the height of a very angry war, and 
no Englishman could have been in France at all 
except as a prisoner of war, and in that case he 
would not have been in Paris. To all but Fran- 
ciscans this objection would be conclusive. 

Mr. Wade then favours us with a page about 
the personal movements of Sir Philip; and we 
are told, by way of summary, that ‘the most 
sceptical person cannot fail to be struck by the 
coincidences.”-—‘‘ The personal movements of 
Sir Philip Francis coincide exactly with the 
appearances and disappearances of Junius, of 
which any one may satisfy himself by comparing 
the dates of the letters with the Chronological 
Summary previously given.’’—Now, after such 
specific reference to proofs, the general reader 
assumes that the fact is unquestioned and un- 
questionable. Would any one of them believe 
that there is no such ‘ Chronological Summary”’ 
in the volumes? A few pages are given of ‘‘an 
analysis,” as a “sample” of a work contem- 
plated by the late Sir Harris Nicolas; but it 
comes down only to the 7th of February 1769, 
and includes, therefore, only two of the un- 
doubted letters by Junius, and not one of the 
private letters.” Had that analysis been 
complete, we have seen quite enough from the 
*‘sample’’ to justify the opinion that it would 
not—could not—have helped the reader to the 
‘*coincidences’”’ desired. 

Mr. Wade in his Summary omits altogether 
one chapter of Mr. Taylor’s personal coinci- 
dences. Was he ashamed of them? Well he 
might be:—and we confess that it is with re- 
luctance we proceed to adduce them, lest our 
readers should think them too ridiculous for 
serious discussion. But except by the admission 
as true of what is ridiculous or what is false, 
how came ‘Junius Identified’ to pass as an 
oracle, and Sir Fortunatus Dwarris and Mr. 
Wade to be expounding and confirming the 
nonsense and the falsehood in 1850?—For this 
excluded chapter Mr. Taylor takes as a text, 
that ‘“‘all letters under the name of Junius 
were written when Sir Philip was passing from 
his twenty-ninth to his thirty-second year :"’—to 
which we may add, when some twenty, forty, or 
more thousands of persons were doing the same 
thing. What is equally true of éwo persons, 
cannot be held conclusive for either; and 
surely the proposition does not lose its force 
because what is said is equally true of tens of 
thousands. But then, Mr. Taylor argues, that 
from their twenty-ninth to their thirtieth year is 
the “ time of life in which it has been often re- 
marked men generally undertake the greatest 
designs of which they are capable :”—a general 





but ‘ Bifrons,”’ who said he was in Paris at the 
burning of the Jesuitical books; and abundance | 
of proof is given, in a well-argued note, in con- 
firmation of what was long since asserted in the | 
Atheneum, that “ Bifrons” was not “ Junius,” | 
—concluding thus emphatically : “unquestion- | 
ably Bifrons is spurious” !—But we have not got | 
through half the absurdities of this first illus- 

trative “incident.”” Though Mr. Wade is pleased | 
to link this visit “to the Court of Louis the | 


proposition of the truth of which we have some 
doubt,—but which at any rate, being general, can 
be applied with no more force to Sir Philip 
Francis than to any of the many thousands of 
that age then living. The next “ coincidence” 
is of a like character.—‘ From 1763 to 1772 
Sir Philip was in the War Office, and must 
have resided near London; and it was during 
that period that all the letters ascribed to Junius 
were published.” This, again, is true of 





7c 
every other clerk in the War Office,—of eve, 


clerk in every office in London, — mn | 
of some fifty thousand other mat roa | 


rule laid down by Mr. Barker js obvi 
just,—that “ the claims ofa particular individ 
can be morally maintained only by the cj om 
stance that they are peculiar to that parti 
individual, inapplicable to all other claiman 
and yet having an apparent connexion wig 
Junius.” 

We have other and still more curio 
of how to build up evidence from 
ences, and how to give a special application tp 
the vaguest generalities. Some Speculators op 
the subject of Junius have come to the concly- 
sion that he was an Irishman,—others, strap, 
as it may appear, that he was a Scotchman. 
though Junius himself said that he was a 
Englishman, and formally in his ‘ Dedication 
to the English Nation.’ Such diversities of 
opinion are difficulties in the way of each other 
But a single bound carries one be clean 
over England and Scotland, and plants Junius 
at once on the Green Isle as an Irishman — 
and we have hints that Burke was therefore, pa 
from the first suspected. Is it not more probable 
that Burke, being from the first suspected, Junius 
was therefore assumed to be an Irishman— 
“the ex-jesuit Edmund”? Still, if Junius were 
Irish, we have not got at his identity :—for al] 
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the Burkes were Irish,—and Boyd, and Flood, 
and Lauchlin Macleane, and Grattan, and 
others, to whom the Letters have been attr- 
buted, were Irish,—and Lord George Sackville, 
Mr. Coventry’s Junius, was brought up in 
Dublin, and educated at Dublin University, 
Well, with another bound, Mr. Taylor has 
cleared all these :—and then the connexion 
of Francis “‘ with the sister country” becomes a 
“remarkable peculiarity,”—and ‘the slightest 
peculiarities” of expression “are explained by 
the life of Sir Philip Francis,’”-—who, we may 
remind the reader, was the son of a highly- 
cultivated scholar, left Ireland before he was ten 
years of age, lived in London or its neighbour- 
hood, was educated at St. Paul’s School, and 
was trained and disciplined, at least in plain 
English, in Government offices up to thirty 
years of age. Such arguments, it is true, are 
not worth much; but the impressions which 
they produce are worth something. What we 
want are specific facts, which apply to Francis 
and to Junius, and to no other party. Our 
readers will rejoice to hear that the next 
‘“‘coincidence” assumes to have this special 
character. 

From March 23rd “till May 4th 1772, Mr. 
Woodfall received no communication from 
Junius. Coincident with this interval is the 
fact, that Dr. Francis was ill at Bath, and it 
likely that Sir Philip went to see him before 
going abroad.” 

Had Mr. Wade only cast an eye down the 
very page from which he quotes, he would have 
seen that the following letter is dated the 3rd 
of May, and that the letters ought to have been 
transposed :—a fact of no consequence, exceptil 
proof of habitual carelessness. But where did 
Dr. Good get the date of the 3rd of May? The 
reader will say, as Mr. Wade and every other 
reader and writer has assumed,—he found it 
prefixed to the letter. Nosuch thing :—the only 
date to the letter is “‘ Sunday,’ and that is sup 
pressed by Good. But the writer of the letter 
says therein— 


“The enclosed is fact, and J wish it could le 
printed to-morrow. It is not worth announcing. 
The proceedings of this wretch are unaccountable. 
“Next to the D. of G—n, I verily believe thatthe 





blackest heart in the kingdom belongs to Lord B».” 
| Is the reader, from this extract, better able 
j to say on what “Sunday,” in what month, @ 
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Presump- 


” 


that letter was written? 
from the circumstance that “ Veteran 
his fire against Lord Barrington, 


” 


hat year, 
tively, and 


d 
ened say in 1772; and as all “ Veteran’s 


ere announced the day before, except 
plished on Monday the 23rd of March, 
may not unreasonably conclude that this 
vrvate note was written on “Sunday” the 22nd 
of March, and that the inclosure was the letter 
“Veteran” published the next day. But the 
snthenticity of the letters of ‘“‘ Veteran” was 
on ht to be proved by other evidence; and 
setter was found in the Public Advertiser 
of the 4th of May signed “ Scotus,” Good added 
“Scotus” to the Miscellaneous Letters, positively 
changed the date “ Sunday” to “3rd May, 
772,” and then tells the reader— 
«This note accompanied the letter signed ‘ Scotus,’ 
&e,, and was printed as requested.” 
Of course Mr. Wade follows in the wake of 
Good; and is so pleased to communicate this 
information, that he stamps it with his own hall 


mark. . 
«tis almost needless to add that Scotus is Junius. 


letters W' 
the one pu 


This letter is referred to in private note, ante, p. 59. 


fd.” 

Enough has been said of the daring of Good, 
and its consequences; and we will only add a 
yord or two in proof of the carelessness of all 

ies, Good’s statement is, that the inclosure 
was the letter of “Scotus’’; and as he was pleased 
to date the private letter the 3rd, and as “‘ Scotus” 
was published on the 4th, the reader was to 


infer that the request in the private note was | 


complied with, and that ‘ Scotus’’ was “‘ published 
tomorrow” without “announcing.” Now, a 
simple reference to the Public Advertiser would 


have proved to Mr. Wade that the letter of 


“Scotus” was announced on the 3rd,—must 


therefore have reached the printer on the 2nd, | 


and could not have been inclosed in any letter 


dated 3rd of May.— What now becomes of the | 


visit of the son to the sick father made manifest 
in the “ coincidence” of the dates of these pri- 
vate letters and the absence from London of both 
Junius and Francis ? 

The reader will probably be more indignant 
than we are at the nentaliian of the editors of 
the edition of 1812 in tampering with dates:—a 
fact so incredible that no one seems for a mo- 
ment to have suspected it, although the slightest 
examination would have offered proof. Let us, 
however, be charitable in our construction of 
motives, We are willing to believe that it was 
done in simplicity,—and that dates were affixed 
not without consideration. It is to be regretted, 
however, that no hint of the fact was given to 
the public; that, with a consciousness that these 
dates were merely conjectural, they are through- 
out the “ Preliminary Essay” and the Notes 
treated as conclusive evidence, and as if they 
had been affixed by Junius himself. 

There is, however, another “coincidence” in 
aother Bath visit, of which, strange as‘it may 
appear, Mr. Wade takes no notice, although 
found in a note contributed by his publisher, 
Mr. Bohn, (p. 87).— F 
“There are no letters of Junius under any of his 
Sgatures between December 17 and January 6,’ 
—and when Sir Philip Francis’s library was sold in 
1638, there was found in a copy of ‘Junius Iden- 
fified’a letter dated ‘Bath, Thursday morning, Dee. 
*, 1771,’ addressed to his wife, announcing his 
amval at Bath ‘last night.’ It refers to the very 
fteble and helpless condition of his father, who had 
Summoned the writer to his bedside.” 

The dates affixed to the letters of 17th Dec. 
and 6th Jan. may, we believe, be received 
#8 sufficiently accurate; but who shall say that 
tet one of the other fifty-five or sixty published 
Pivate letters—not one of probably double that 
mmber neither published nor perhaps pre- 
‘erved—were written in the interval? There 


|are some letters, we believe, preserved, though 
| never published, which probably passed early, 
}as curious eg om from the Woodfall 
|family. We have shown that the Editors of 
the edition of 1812 were in error by probably 
six weeks in affixing a date to the private 
letter No. 61 [3 May]; there is therefore 
,something more than a probability that there 
are other errors—we know there are, but have 
| proved enough for our present purpose. But 
| the coincidence which most startles us in respect 
to this presumed second Bath visit—which, ob- 
| Serve, proves nothing if true—is, the accident by 
|which the coincidence became known. Here 
lis another question to be answered by those 
skilled in the doctrine of chances :—what are the 
| probabilities that a man seventy-five years of 
|age would accidentally mark the place in a 
| book published in 1816 with a letter written in 
1771, forty-four years before, to his first wife? 
What are the chances that having done so, he 
would leave it there all the remainder of his life ? 
| And, as an element in the calculation, it must be 
|borne in mind that the book so marked was 
written expressly to prove what the old gentle- 
|man is said to have indignantly denied,—and 


that this marking letter is, or is thought to be, | 


strong confirmation, if not conclusive evidence, 
of—the hypocrisy of his indignation and the 
falsehood of his repeated denials. All we can 
say is, that it was one of those curious accidents 
which, in respect to Junius, happened to Francis 
and to no one else; proving, if it prove anything, 
that he was just as willing to “ whisper his 
secret”’ to public as to wife,—or rather to confirm 
“‘ the secret” which had been whispered to the 
public in ‘Junius Identified.’ We, however, 
have not seen this letter, and should much like 
to examine the date; for “ Bath, Thursday 
morning, Dec. 20, 1771,”. seems to us very unlike 
the address that would be affixed to a letter 
written to his wife by a man who had only 
| arrived the night before, summoned to the bed- 
|side of a sick father,—certainly very unlike 
Junius, who rarely affixed a date at all, and in 
‘his most scrupulous moods seldom said more 
\than “Monday” or “Tuesday,” as the case 
might be. 
| On the “coincidences” of 1772 Mr. Taylor 
| has a chapter which Mr. Wade has obligingly 
condensed into a paragraph.— 

“ All the subsequent communications of Junius, 
both to the public and Woodfall, were concluded 
early in May, the last on the 12th. * * The next 
communication he [ Woodfall] received from Junius 
was in January of the following year. * * With 
this suspension Sir Philip’s tour exactly tallies.” 
Mr. Taylor had before told us (p. 49) that Sir 
Philip’s departure and return, and the dates of 
the Letters ‘“‘ dovetailed” with the minutest ex- 
actness: that the letter [to Woodfall] is dated 
Jan. 19, 1773, “which corresponds with the 
time of Sir Philip’s re-appearance in this 
country.” 

As the reader now knows, this whole argument 
rests on the infallibility of the Editors who affixed 
the dates to the Private Letters :—whose falli- 
bility we have made, and could make much 
more, manifest. Even the date of this last letter, 
* January 19,1773,” which serves as the turning 
point for so many arguments, is not satisfactorily 
proved. Indeed, did not this review already 
threaten far to exceed our usual limits, we would 
raise such objections as might puzzle half-a- 
dozen Franciscans to lay them. But waiving 
these, let us see how the “exactly tallies” 
of Mr. Wade agrees with the “ dovetailing” of 
Mr. Taylor. From Mr. Taylor’s assertion, we 
should infer that Junius [Francis] could not 
have arrived in London more than a week or 
ten days at farthest before he wrote to Wood- 
fall, say on or after the 10th Jan. 1773 :—but 





971 
Mr. Wade, who has occasionally picked up a 
hint here and there without seeing its import- 
ance, tells us that Francis returned at the end 
of 1772 or beginning of 1773. This to our 
minds is a very rough sort of dovetailing,—not 
what we call “exact” agreement. But we believe 
there is written proof that Francis arrived in 
London or was in London in Nov. 1772; and 
it happens, as is usual with the Francis coin- 
cidences, that a great many other people arrived 
in London about the same time, for Parliament 
opened on the 26th of November. So that, the 
coincidence seems on their own showing not to 
be exact, and on ours not to be special. Indeed, 
if the fact can be made to have any bearing at 
all on the question whether Francis was Junius, 
it is strong against the probability :—for is it 
likely that Junius, being in town in November 
or December, should take no notice of Wood- 
fall’s signals until the 20th of January? 
The last of the personal coincidences is this— 
“The circumstances in which Sir Philip was 
placed, by being dismissed from the War Office, 
suficiently explain why Junius left off writing. 
Mr. Francis had two powerful reasons to forbear. 
His personal interest in the question was entirely 
at an end—and the source from which he acquired 
his information was no longer open to him.” 





| 
| 
| 


| Why, Francis was dismissed, if dismissed at 
| all, in March 1772:—Junius had brought his 
| labours to a close on the 21st of January pre- 
| ceding,—and the paper pellets or rifle-shots fired 
| by “ Veteran,” because the writer “ had nothing 
| better to do” than thus “to entertain himself 
and the public,’’ had ceased on the 10th of 
| March. What is meant by the “ personal in- 
terest”’ of this clerk in the War Office being at an 
end, we must leave the sagacity of the reader to 
discover. As tothe sources of information being 
shut against hin—why, his dismissal only closed 
the doors of the War Office; and we are told 
that “Junius moved in the immediate circle 
of the Court’’—“ was intimately and confiden- 
tially connected, either directly or indirectly, 
with ail the public offices’’—we are expected to 
wonder at “ the facility with which he becomes 
acquainted with every ministerial manceuvre, 
whether public or private, from almost the very 
instant of its conception”—at his “ instanta- 
neous and universal intelligence’’—his ‘‘ know- 
ledge of state secrets’’ even when confined to 
* the precincts of the palace.”’ Junius was, we 
are told, “ the central eye, to which converged 
the rays of light emitted from everything that 
moved in the political arena,”—and then we are 
expected to believe that Lord Barrington “ put 
out the light,” or put out “the eye,” by turn- 
ing a clerk out of the War Office! If so, what is 
the use of Sir Fortunatus Dwarris’s “‘ new the- 
ory,” or Mr. Wade’s old theory, or the theory 
of most people, that Junius had external aid? 
Why introduce as co-assistants Earl Temple, 
the Earl of Chatham, Lord George Sackville, 
all the Burkes, Lloyd, Boyd, Barré, Beckford, 
Calcraft, Sawbridge, and numberless others, if 
all the private information which is assumed to 
have been possessed by Junius,—though we deny 
it,—could have been—and was—obtained by a 
clerk in the War Office? Why complicate the 
dram. pers. by introducing so many principal 
personages to do nothing? If, on the contrary, 
all or any of these parties were co-assistants, 
how could turning a clerk out of the War Office 
affect the sources of intelligence—which lay, by 
the proposition, out of the War Office? 
Respecting the retirement of Francis from the 
War Office Sir F. Dwarris favours us with 
some new light. Francis “‘ was dismissed,” he 
tells us, ‘ for disclosing its secrets to somebody 
in opposition.” This is strange, if true:— 
the more strange, that it is, we believe, first 
published eighty years after the event. If he 
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were turned out for conduct so disgraceful, how 
is it that the fact was not brought forward in 
1787, when party interest and personal hatred 
sought everywhere for facts and circumstances 
that would prejudice his character,—and when 
Fox challenged his adversaries by telling them 
that Francis was sent out as one of the Supreme 
Council expressly because his life was blameless 
and his reputation without a suspicion? Con- 
temporary accounts speak of his retirement,— 
of his having “ resigned” ; and we have been 
assured that there is evidence in existence, in 
Francis’s own handwriting, showing that he 
was not merely not dismissed, but that he was 
offered D’Oyley’s place, refused it, and resigned. 
It would, indeed, be strange if Lord Barrington, 
who had “dismissed” him for betraying the 
secrets of office, should within eighteen months 
have recommended him to so much higher and 
better a situation as that of one of the Council 
for the government of Bengal :—yet we are re- 
quired to believe, not one but, both stories. 

On the fact—now for the first time made 
known—that Francis was dismissed for betray- 
ing the secrets of office, follows a conjecture as 
a matter of course,—and it is assumed as ‘‘ most 
probable’ that these secrets were communicated 
to Calcraft. We are somewhat puzzled to under- 
stand why, if Francis were Junius, he should 
risk the communication of these official secrets to 
Calcraft, that Calcraft might communicate them 
to Junius-Francis. But this is of the kind of trifles 





that never stand in the way of a true Fran- 
ciscan; and accordingly, no sooner is Calcraft 
thus strangely introduced than he takes a pro- 
minent part in the drama. We had supposed 
that this millionaire—this army agent with his 
ninety regiments—whom Junius describes, in 
so friendly a spirit, as one who “ riots in the 
plunder of the army, and only determined to 
be a patriot when he could not be a peer’’—had 
been quietly interred with Ann Bellamy and 
his other immoralities.—But no:—he must be 
dragged forward once again to serve a Junius 
purpose; and yet, so entirely is he forgotten, 
that even the author of ‘The Chronology of 
British History’ describes him as “a veteran 
placeman,”’ “confidential” and “ political attor- 
ney” to Lord Chatham,—and we are told that 
he stood in the same relation to Chatham that | 
Burke did to Rockingham, Gerard Hamilton to 
Lord Townshend, and Mr. Jenkinson to the 
Earl of Bute !—Then, Mr. Wade proclaims, as 
something conclusive—‘“ I will establish” that | 
Calcraft and Francis “‘ were intimate friends.” 
Well, what then? Does that prove, or help to | 
prove, that Francis was Junius? The public 
knew some eighty years since that there was | 
a great, and under circumstances a somewhat 
disreputable intimacy between the army-agent | 
and the reverend doctor; and Ann Bellamy 
told some amusing anecdotes of familiarities in | 
private, and of the steeple-chase style in which 
the reverend escaped from her company when 
decent people made their appearance. But, | 
say Mr. Wade and Sir F. Dwarris—for they | 
agree, though both are in error—Calcraft added 
a codicil to his will on the day that Francis 
left the War Office, by which he bequeathed 
1,000/. to Francis and 250/. a year to Mrs. 
Francis. And when was a millionaire more 
likely to remember his poor friends than on an | 
occasion like this? Calcraft was a man of 
enormous wealth, accumulated by his own ex- 
ertions,—he had no hereditary claims on him, 
—no legitimate child to inherit after him; and 
he bequeathed his vast wealth to a brother, a 
sister, the woman who was living with him when 
he died, and some half-dozen children by pos- 
sibly half as many different mothers. What is 
there, then, extraordinary if in his will he kindly | 
remembered the son of his old friend, and his : 


| hemisphere, Junius writes no more. 


own friend, his wife and young family :—a man | “Continental Adventures” 


“very deserving,” as Calcraft said of him in a 
letter to Almon written within a week or two 
of the date of the codicil? It is creditable to 
Calcraft,—but not tending to prove that Francis 
was Junius, or had the remotest connexion with 
Junius. — But neither “the whole truth” nor 
even “the truth” is told by either writer. 

This codicil, in connexion with other cir- 
cumstances, opens a curious question ; but, as 
we cannot admit that it bears on the only 
one under consideration, we shall touch on it 
briefly and tenderly. It is strange that these 
gentlemen should have picked up this story 
about the codicil, which was long since pub- 
lished, without having heard, what was also 
published, that Mrs. Francis was said to be “a 
connexion”’ of Calcraft’s. Now, if so, that in 
itself may have suggested the codicil; and it 
certainly does appear that the lady was the 
party especially considered,—for Calcraft did not, 
as these gentlemen assert, leave her an annuity 
of 250/. a year, but 200/. a year conditionally 
should she survive her husband and should 
her husband leave her less than 300/. a year. 
As the husband was the survivor, neither hus- 
band nor wife benefited one sixpence by the 
annuity—which was obviously given to the wife 
as a protection against casualties. This fact 
the new editor might have ascertained for him- 
self for one shilling and a walk to Doctors 
Commons; and it would not have been any 
large addition to his other “ great labours and 
anxieties.” 

We have now gone deliberately through the per- 
sonal coincidences, and the reader will perhaps 
be amused with the summary of the latest editor : 
—‘ Just as Francis moves Junius moves, like 


| substance like shadow. If Francis is in the coun- 


try, Junius is away. ([Junius’s absence being 
most unwarrantably inferred from his silence,— 
and his silence from the dates affixed by Good 
and Woodfall to the private letters,—and the con- 
nexion of the two as ‘‘ substance and shadow”’ is 
to be proved by very slight and very suspicious 
evidence tending to show that Francis was once 
absent when Junius was supposed to be silent. ] 
If Francis is abroad, Junius is not heard of till 
his return. [Junius having closed his labours 
months before Francis is supposed to have gone 
abroad—and “ Veteran” some time—and Francis 
having returned two months before Junius is 
supposed to be again heard of.] If Francis is 
aggrieved by abrupt dismissal from office, Junius 


| suffers, and pours out the vials of his wrath 


against all the offending parties. [Even ‘“ Vete- 


| ran” having emptied the last of his vials on the 


presumed offending parties before Francis was 
dismissed, if dismissed at all.] If Francis 
finally disappears from the scene to another 
[Junius 
having ceased to write for eighteen or twenty 
months before.] The Siamese twins were not 
more closely conjoined.” 

We come now to the last of the coin- 
cidences—the reports of Chatham’s speeches: 
coincidences, we admit, of a very startling 
character,—which cannot be “ whistled down 
the wind” or laughed out of court like the pre- 
vious absurdities.—But these we must reserve 
for a concluding notice. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Berore the autumn leaves begin to fall,— 
which is coincident with the setting in of the 
early winter season of publication,—let us do 
our courtesies by certain works of fiction which, 
by necessity, were laid by during the weeks 
when Science claimed hearing. The most 
recent and the best of the collection is— 
Affinities of Foreigners. 2 vols. Newby.— 
‘“‘ Affinities” here stands for intercourse; and 





would ha 
pleasanter and more natural title for aon ‘ 
—but for the small objection, that it was 8 ~ 
twenty years ago appropriated by clever Min 
Waldie. The stories before us, written } ot 
who knows her subject, are intended to we 
the misadventures overtaking English oe 
who expatriate themselves, and who shat » 
selves up to foreign society. As vivid io 
tions of half a truth, they may be accepted, : 
as stories without reference to any warni wi 
wisdom contained therein, they must be = 
comed: since painful though they be, they ar 
in their feverish way, interesting: The im ; 
nary narrator, Miss Desmond, is one of those 
ladies of a certain age who move about the world 
with enviable independence, and who in the 
course of their peregrinations get intimate 
mixed up in nearly as many family stasis @ 
the “Two Old Men” of inexhaustible experience 
If the spinster be somewhat too prone to see and 
to describe evil, we fear it lies in her character 
and circumstances so todo, At all events, “The 
Fatal Town” is about as precious an imbroglio of 
intrigue, love at cross-purposes, mystery, escape 
retribution and universal unhappiness as we 
have often encountered. The colour of foreign 
life and manners is clear and decided,—and we 
fear warranted by truth. The other tales are 
more forced, and less spirited. 


Talbot and Vernon: a Novel. 3 vols. Rout- 
ledge & Co.—Seldom does an American novel 
appear so utterly devoid of matter for praise as 
‘Talbot and Vernon.’ It belongs to the farrago 
order of composition, containing a mixture of 
wild things with tame—of vulgar farce (vide 
Miss Bryce) with high-flown sentiment—of 
bankruptcy and the Mexican war—of a beau 
tiful young painter who is accused of forgery 
and a smooth villain, who is the quintessence 
of all the Tyrrells past and present that have 
kept novels alive by their wickedness. Only 
the reader who is famishing for want of absur- 
dities to partake of, can accept ‘ Talbot and 
Vernon :’—to him we commend it. 


The Vale of Cedars ; or, the Martyr: a Story 
of Spain in the Fifteenth Century. By Grace 
Aguilar. Groombridge.—We notice this ro- 
mantic and eloquent tale in some perplexity, 
not knowing whether it be a reprint or not. 
The doubt is quickened by observing announced 
as forthcoming other works by Miss Grace 
Aguilar. It would be satisfactory to. know 
whether these are to be regarded as posthumous, 
or whether (as is equally probable) they are re- 
issues of tales formerly published before the 
name of Miss Aguilar was widely known,— 
before her productions were, as now, looked out 
for and welcomed. In any event, among reli- 
gious romances ‘The Vale of Cedars’ deserves 
to take an honourable place. 





The Revolution in the Mind and Practice of the 
Human Race; or, the coming Change from 
Trrationality to Rationality. By Robert Owen. 
Effingham Wilson. } 

National Evils and Practical Remedies, with 
the plan for a Model Town. By James S. 
Buckingham. Jackson. 

Ove of the most curious facts in the history of 

society is, the pertinacity with which it has re- 

jected, one after another and almost without 
discussion, all speculative and @ posterior 
schemes for its re-organization, from whatever 
quarter they may have come. At the dawn of 
society, so far as it is known to us, the same 
problems were disputed which lead to agitation 
now,—and with not unsimilar theoretic results. 

The first thinkers who applied their minds to 

the study of the phenomena of social life, as 

produced by what then appeared to be ace- 
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dental varieties in its constitution, arrived at 
the very thought which haunts speculative 
inds in the nineteenth century, —and has 
found vehement utterance behind the 
of Rastadt and the barricades of Paris. 
ds to be organized anew! Pytha- 
held this doctrine in his age as firmly as 
gore ; and Plato was i 
\{, Proudhon does in ours; an ato was in 
this way as dangerous a preacher of social here- 
sies a8 Robert Owen. The “republic” of the 
Athenian writer is the original germ of all our 
Utopias, Harmonies, Oceanas, Icaries, and 
wcial paradises of every name and quality. 
The principle on which Plato roceeds—the 
frst fact which made his “ republic’’ necessary 
—lies at the root of all the systems. They 
sll assume that society, as it now exists, is not 
ual to its ‘‘ mission,’’—not sufficiently power- 
julto produce happiness and to prevent misery ; 
and they all contemplate its improvement from 
achange of the external framework in which it 
js fixed. 

The list of names connected with the litera- 
ture of social re-organization is imposing from 
its length and character. From Moses and 
Plato down to Bacon and St. Simon, science and 
sintship have contributed an equal number of 
labourers to the cause. Yet the problem seems 
dmost as far from a satisfactory solution as 
ever. The only progress that appears to have 
been made since the earliest ages is, in correct- 
ing and enlarging the theory of the theory. 
Most of the old thinkers contented themselves 
yith the work of organization; but nearly all 
geculators since the days of Spartacus Weis- 
haupt have introduced what may be called 
“seminal ideas’’ into their schemes of re-con- 
suction. They have sought to infuse a new 
principle of life into society at the same time 
as to furnish it with a new framework. In 
fact, they have proposed to regenerate, in order 
to re-organize with effect. 
Fourier, Lamennais appeal to the heart not less 
than to the head. To this strategy they were 
forced by the barrenness of all mere appeals to 
reason,—by the success which in the case of the 
Hernhiitters, of the followers of Rapp, and of other 
communities held together by ties of common 
fiith, had already attended the appeal to spiri- 
tual zeal. They could not conceal from them- 
slves the fact, that in all the attempts which 
had been made to change the character of so- 
cities which in the course of nature had hitherto 
developed themselves from within, to endow 
them with forms tending to give them a greater 
productive power, the tanatics had beaten the 
philosophers completely. The philosophers 
therefore adopted the formule of the saints. 
But the machinery was not for their handling, 
and with them it failed:—yet the failure was 
tot altogether without results. 

An interesting chapter in the history of so- 
cal science in England, hereafter to be written, 
vill be, the story of Robert Owen,—his ideas, 
his experiments, his failures, his untiring devo- 
ton to what most men, now that they have 
teased to cause alarm, regard as his humane 
ctchets. His schemes were the most im- 
portant offspring in this country—for on the 
Continent they have been more prolific of 
fit, good and bad—of the ideas of Bentham 
ad his famous formula. Owen started with 
“the greatest happiness to the greatest num- 

t’ theory. His instrument was education 
for the masses. In. this respect he was a 
te reformer; the good which he was the 
means of effecting by his plan of infant schools 
Vil remain for a monument when his name will 
have ceased to be remembered as the founder 
ofa sect, Ten or a dozen years ago the doc- 
tines of Owen had numerous disciples. Now, 
they have hardly a follower, because they have 


recently 


ramparts 
Society nee 


St. Simon, Owen, | 








been tried and found wanting. The front of 
his “ National Society” was at one time impos- 
ing:—no town but had its hall of science, its 
social institute. These, however, were not ac- 
cepted by the anxious workman who had sub- 
scribed his mite to build them as a solution of 
the great problem of society. Trial was urged 
—prematurely as it is said,—and with trial came 
failure. The scheme exploded at once, and the 
disciples were scattered to the winds. But these 
failures, if they brought momentary discourage- 
ment to their author, caused him to abate no 
jot of heart or hope. His enthusiasm has out- 
lived alike toil, successes, reverses and neglect. 
There is something interesting in convictions 
which keep the heart green in the eve of life, 
reposing on the hope that springs from faith 
in the power of truth to conquer all obstacles 





in the end, and in its own time to atone for and 
explain all seeming failures by the way. 

Mr. Owen’s present work is but a reprint of | 
matter with which his public has been long 
familiar. It contains his theory of good and | 
evil,—a narrative of his thirty years’ successful | 
management of the mills at New Lanark,— | 
suggestions for a peaceful change from “ irra- 
tional”’ to “rational” society,—an exposition of | 
his model society, with the reasons on which 
each law and regulation is based,—and two 
addresses, one to the Queen of England and her 
responsible advisers, the other to the Red Re- | 
publicans of France and Germany, in which | 
he urges the adoption of his plans.—It is this 
demanded adoption which the title-page an- 
nounces as the “ coming change.”’ 

Mr. Buckingham is a younger, but, if we may 
take his word for it, not less hopeful speculator 
on the reconstitution of society. After aiding, 
as he says, in producing all the most useful 
reforms of the last twenty-five years, and writing 
more than ninety volumes (besides pamphlets 
not to be counted) in behalf of social progress, 
he thinks he may boldly venture to propose a 
plan for reconstructing the social edifice,—and 
what is more, expect his plan to be adopted. A 
scheme put forth so authoritatively must expect | 
a searching criticism. From the first page to 
the last, we have failed to detect an original 
idea of importance towards the object proposed 
in the introduction. The whole work has an 
air of book-making which is confirmed by the | 
author’s own assertion, that “the first idea of it 
was conceived while waiting for the steamer at 
Calais at the close of September 1848” (the pre- 
face is dated July 5, 1849—only nine months 
later), and that it was written ‘‘ during the few | 
moments of leisure snatched from more active 
labours,’’—these moments of leisure being “ sel- | 
dom more than ten minutes at a time.” Surely 
these confessions are not such as will accredit 
the work with any thoughtful class of readers; 
—but they serve to relieve us from the necessity 
of a lengthened criticism. The opportunities 
which Mr. Buckingham claims are manifestly 
unequal to so vast and elaborate a work as that 
of social reconstruction. 

The general idea of Mr. Buckingham’s book 
seems to us to be copied from Mr. Minter Mor- 
gan’s Church-of-England Self-supporting Village 
Association :—as are also his plans in their chief 
features. More than two-fifths of the whole 
volume refers to matters which have not the 
least connexion with model towns; but which 
contain Mr. Buckingham's opinions on a variety 
of topics, including emigration, financial reform, 
the regeneration of Ireland, a new reform bill, 
—and so forth. 





| 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Impressions of a Wanderer in Italy, Switzerland, 
France and Spain. By T. Adolphus Trollope, Esq. 
—A delightful table-book for sea-side or fire-side,— | 





for any place where there are cultivated tastes. The 
sincerity of our judgment has in this instance been 
tested,—for these Letters, as is acknowledged in the 
preface, appeared originally in the Athenwwm. Mr. 
Trollope, our readers know, is not a man who writes 
merely because he trayels,—but only when circum- 
stances are suggestive and interesting. The volume 
before us is a gallery of pleasant pictures far more 
than a guide-book. 

The Anglo-Saxon Passion of St. George: from a 


MS. in the Cambridge University Library. Edited, 
&e. by the Rev. C. Hardwick. Printed for the 


Percy Society.—We are not informed by the editor 
from what MS. in the Cambridge University Library 
this little, and not discreditable, work is printed; but 
of course this is a mere omission,—and it is not one 
of any great importance. ‘The Passion,’ as it is 
called, is accompanied by a translation, in the main 
sufficiently well done, but here and there deficient in 
characteristic simplicity. We can explain what we 
mean at once,—and from the very first lines of the 
poem. Why should the word “ gedwyld” be ren- 
dered in the second line misbelief, and in the seventh 
line heresy? Our language is unquestionably richer 
than the Anglo-Saxon,—and if the Rev. C. Hard- 
wick were writing an original poem, it might be 
highly proper for him to vary his expressions; but it 


| is not so when he is translating from the Anglo- 


Saxon, and endeavouring to give a correct notion of 
the poverty and simplicity of that language. More- 
over, he professes to be extremely literal,—but in this 
respect he is not as good as his word. In the same 
way,—why, at page 6, is “ gehaten” translated dif- 
ferently within the space of four lines? Again, at 
nage 26, we have the word “eorthan” rendered in three 
different ways,—viz. as country, land, and ground ; 
never as earth,—which, of course, it signifies, and as 
which it ought to have been given in each instance. 
We point out this fault only that the error (such as 
it is) may be avoided in future, if the Percy Society 
intend to give us other productions of the same 
description and in the same language. We thank 
them for this specimen; and congratulate them on 
the new field on which they have entered :—which, 
however, will not afford quite so abundant a harvest 
as many persons imagine. We make this remark, 
because a mistaken estimate has sometimes been 
formed as to the amount of history, philosophy and 
poetry to be derived from this source. The chief 
value of Anglo-Saxon is philological,—and the pro- 
duction before us has no sort of pretensions as a 
poem. 

What is to be done with Turkey? ov, Turkey, its 
Present and Future.—The writer of this pamphlet, 
a resident of some time in the country described, 


| considers the rule of the Turk on the old policy of 
|the Koran as drawing speedily to a close. 


The 
system of reform introduced by the late Sultan 
Mahmoud has, he thinks, weakened the empire on 
every side. But as the existence of a powerful, anti- 
Russian state on the Bosphorus is a great European 
necessity, and of more especial importance to 
England and France,—he suggests that these powers 
should urge the present ruler of Turkey to avail 
himself of his hour of popularity to cast the law of 
his race and creed into the fire, enfranchise all rayahs 
in his dominions, and open the army, navy and public 
services to the Christian population:—in short, to 
reverse all the existing facts, and convert European 
Turkey into a Christian kingdom. 

God in History ; or, Fact illustrative of the Pre- 
sence and Providence of God in the Affairs of Men. 
By the Rev. John Cumming.—Here the theology 
and the history are both those of the narrow sectarian. 
We have nothing to say to either. 

Wetton’s Guide-book to Northampton and its Vi- 
cinity: with an Historical and Descriptive Account 
of the Town and Neighbourhocd.—One of the ordi- 
nary local guide-books; but apparently compiled 
with more than the ordinary care and attention to 
local antiquities. 

The Viviparous Quadrupeds of North America. 
By John James Audubon, F.R.S. and the Rev. John 
Bachman, D.D.—The names of the authors of this 
work are a sufficient guarantee that it is executed with 
ability. Hitherto the mammalia of America have 
been known chiefly through descriptions by zoologists 
in the Transactions of European Societies,—and no 
systematic attempt has been made to bring together 
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into one connected view the very varied forms of 
animal life presented by that great continent. The 
authors before us have not only used the materials 
which were at hand in the works of others, 
they have themselves observed with great diligence 
the habits of many of the creatures which they 
have described. Their work is creditable to the 
United States—where a large number of subscribers 
have induced the authors to undertake it,—and a 
most valuable addition to our general natural-history 
literature. We may add, that the geographical range 
within which the animals described in these pages 
are found is not that of the government of the |} 
United States merely ; it comprehends Russian and 
British America,—in fact, all the country which lies 
north of the tropics in the New World. 

Popery and Scotch Episcopacy compared; or, an 
Enquiry into the Anti-Protestant Doctrines and Ten- 
dencies of the Episcopal Church in Scotland. Bry | 
John Cunningham.—TZhe Duke of Augustenburg and | 
the Revolution in Holstein: an Authentic Exposure, 
from the Augustenburg State Papers—[Le Due 
@ Augustenburg et de la Révolution, &e.| By C. F. 
Wagner. — Paralki ls between the Constitutions and 
Constitutional History of England and Hungary. 
By J. Toulmin Smith.—It is enough for us to name 
the titles of these three controversial pamphlets. 
Their subjects lie beyond the province within which 
we undertake to pronounce opinions, favourable or 
otherwise. 

Historical Analysis of Christian Civilization. By 
Prof. de Véricour.—This work, dedicated to M. 
Guizot, probably owes its existence to the ex-states- 
man’s lectures on the history of civilization. It con- 
sists of an epitome of European history, with a philo- | 
sophie thread, so to say, running through the series | 
of events, and connecting them together as continuous | 
illustrations of a supposed law of progress. But what | 

| 





is this law of progress? What is involved in the 

idea of progress? Does any such fundamental con- | 
dition exist? Is the improvement of the world 

simply a question of time and necessity? Before the | 
history of modern Europe can be written on any | 
peculiar theory, it is needful that that theory be itself | 
expounded and established. We apprehend Prof. | 
de Véricour reverses the natural order of things. He 

says,—“ Progress explains the phases of history.” 

But we will answer,—Progress stands very much in 

need of being itself explained. And, indeed, the true 

and useful method would be, to make history explain 

progress. The great truth which lies at the root of 
all hopes and expectations from the future—the pri- | 
mary fact that social history is a process of develope- | 
ment like natural history, beginning with rude 
forms, but proceeding in the course of time through 
various stages of growth and change into forms more 
and more perfect,—this still requires proof. It is 
not a little in its favour that every passing year adds | 
to the numver of those who steadfastly believe its | 
fundamental truth so far as relates to mankind in 

this world; but it demands and admits, if we 

mistake not, of other and less suspicious methods 

of demonstration. M. de Véricour seems to have | 
an imperfect belief in his own doctrine; for he | 
takes his starting-point in the age of the Cesars, 

and admits of no progress before Christianity. The | 
laws of nature were not altered at the birth of| 
Christ. If a law is in operation now, it must have | 
been in operation from the beginning. To think 

otherwise, is radically to misconceive the meaning | 
of the term “law.”’ Now, this fact of progressive | 
developement may, we think, be demonstrated,—but | 
as yet it has not been. Our author does not even 

attempt it. He takes it for granted,—but rather as | 
an intellectual conception to beautify his facts than 

as a grand and central fact in science. In some | 
respects his work resembles Karl von Rotteck’s; but 
he is wanting in the large grasp of mind, the faculty 
for picturesque~arrangement, and, we may add, the 
general knowledge of the German historian. Never- 
theless, his compilation has its merit. As a text- 
book for schools it is in many respects admirable. 
The facts are clearly arranged, the chronology is con- | 
veniently marked, and the huge masses of events are | 
brought into connexion within a narrow compass. The | 
merits and defects of the book are peculiarly French: | 
—skilful and lucid arrangement,—specious but false | 
philosophy. 
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MEDICAL BOOKS. 

On the Treatment of Headache by Benumbing 
Cold. By James Arnott, M.D.—Dr. Arnott has 
the merit of having shown that a part of the living 
body may be reduced to a solid condition by cold 
and yet return to its pristine state of integrity. 
Most physiologists will recollect Hunter's experi- 
ments on frogs,—in which he froze these animals quite 
hard, and afterwards gently thawed them back into 
life. So enthusiastic was Hunter about this matter, 
that in a letter to Jenner he expresses himself con- 
fident of being one day able to freeze men hard, and 
after letting them lie thus for half a century, to thaw 
them to life again. He expected to make a fortune 
by this discovery. Dr. Arnott has not quite realized 
Hunter's notion. He only freezes a portion of the 
body,—but with so much success that he is likely to 
help the fortune of medical men by enabling them 
to cure speedily some of its most painful diseases. 
His frigorific process cures not only headache,—but 
also tic-doloreux, toothache, erysipelas, vomiting, 
gout, and a host of other diseases. Those anxious 
to know more about this polar treatment we must 
refer to the Doctor’s pamphlet, and to his papers in 
the medical journals. 

The Medical Touchstone. By Hamilton Fitz- 
williams.—We little expected on opening the pages 
of this book, and finding it devoted to homeopathy, 
that we should discover in it a particle of common 
sense. There is hope, however, even in the worst 
cases of aberration, that the patient may one day 
awaken to the sense of his delusions. Hahnemann’s 
doctrine, that the medicinal effects of a substance are 
increased in proportion to the smallness of its doses, 
has always appeared to us the most astounding piece 
of theoretic absurdity recorded in the name of science. 
Its grossness is too palpable for continued accept- 
ance from any public of ordinary ratiocination :—and 
hence, no doubt, we have the following contradiction 
of the doctrine.—“ The doctrine of the dynamiza- 
tion, or the increased power and virtues of medicinal 
substances in the proportion to the degree of the 
dilution is untenable, as being contrary to the laws 
or properties of nature.” Further on, we are informed 
that Dr. Grieselich is of opinion that Hahnemann’s 
“ doctrine of the dynamic power and virtues of the 
thirtieth power is an abstract and dangerous absolu- 
tism,”—leading only to the knowledge of “the 
infinite powers of nature to triumph over disease 
without any agency of re-action produced by medi- 
cinal substances.” These are indications not to be 
mistaken of returning reason,—at least on the part 
of the public; and we suppose the “blow up” of 
the whole system will follow. Mr. Fitzwilliam’s book 
is, indeed, a medical touchstone; and we should 
hope that, if read, it will serve to open the eyes 
of those who are labouring under the delusions of 
homeopathy. 

Report on the Climate and principal Diseases of 
the African Station. By Alexander Bryson, M.D. 
—The recent researches of the Board of Health 
have shown that of all classes of society the sailor is 
most exposed to disease,—and that independently of 
liability to accidents, life on ship-board is more pre- 
carious than it isin the most unhealthy courts and 
alleys of our large towns. This seems to arise prin- 
cipally from the want of ventilation and cleanliness 
on board vessels. If to these causes we add the 
known intemperance of sailors, and the risks of ex- 
posure to unwholesome climate, we shall scarcely be 
surprised to tind an enormous sacrifice of life in the 
ships employed in our African squadron. It is well 
known that the mortality is great amongst Europeans 
generally on the African coast.—In Dr. Bryson’s 
work we have the whole matter reduced to its first 
elements. The number of deaths on board our 
vessels is accurately tabulated, and the various 
diseases which occur are described and their pecu- 
liarities discussed. From the tables exhibited of the 
deaths in the squadron since the year 1828 to 1845, 
we find that the mortality has varied from 2 to 25 
per cent.,—giving as an average of death 1 in 7 of 
all the men employed. When we consider that in 
no town in the kingdom during the late epidemic of 
cholera was the mortality so fearful as this, we may 
conceive the dangerous nature of the service in 
question. There can, however, be no doubt that this 
mortality could be very much reduced by attention 
to the sanitary condition of the vessels employed ; 








, (Serr, 14 
and we hope that Dr. Bryson’s book will draw atten, 
tion to this subject. To all interested in the medica} 
topography of Africa this report will be fi 
valuable contribution. und a 

vy he Skin ¢ cm He alth and Disease. By Thomas 
Innis, M.D.—This is a popular account of the stry 
ture, functions, and diseases of the skin, As far a 
we have examined the book, the author seems to on 
a tolerable knowledge of his subject ; and its = 
if not containing anything new or striking, may be 
relied on for affording as far as they go sound info 
mation.—We cannot say that we think medical lite 
rature required such an addition as this; and itis 
to be regretted that men who by the careful obser. 
vation and collation of facts could really contribute 
something of value to the stores of medical informa. 
tion, should prefer the reproduction of other men’s 
thoughts in the form of popular treatises, We believe 
young medical men make a mistake in this matter 
Eventually, a few sound and good original contriby. 
tions to medical science would do them more Service 
in practice than the credit of having written all the 
popular works on medicine that exist. 

Enchiridion Medicum. By C. W. Hutfeland ; 
translated by Caspar Bruchhausen. — This jg an 
American publication,—a translation of what Hue. 
land considered his greatest work on the practice 
of medicine. Hufeland was a celebrated man in 
his day,—and Germany is indebted for many social 
and sanitary reforms to his writings and social in 
fluence. The present work is evidently the produc. 
tion of the later years of the author's life, and con- 
tains a great deal of valuable information on pre. 
tical points ; but medicine and its collateral sciences 
have made such enormous strides within the last 
thirty years, that such a work is of value prin- 
cipally as a document in its history. It is, however, 
always well for those who have leisure in the pu. 
suit of any science to recur to the past, and see if 
there be any information left behind that may lead 
to further discoveries and practical applications 
Some of the directions in this volume will amuse 
those who, acquainted with the superior means of 
diagnosis of the present day, can form little notion of 
the difficulties that beset older practitioners. Thus, 
Hufeland, speaking of the pulse, says :—* The phy- 
sician must act with the pulse like the virtuoso with 
his instrument; he must learn to play it, and become 
familiar with it just as well as the musician with his 
instrument. It is only such a physician that wil 
make discoveries in and by the pulse which another 
one cannot think of. Such an adept by this means 
discovered a concealed love as the cause of a maiady.” 
If these adepts discovered such secrets by the pulse, 
what ought not the physicians of to-day to find out 
by the aid of their stethoscopes? The time is, how- 
ever, gone by for the public to believe that even the 
skilled physician has the power of divination. 

Clinical Illustration of the Diseases of India. By 
William Geddes, M.D.—We have here in a sy 
tematized form the result of observations for a series 
of years on the health and diseases of a body of 
European soldiers in India. The particular history 
of each soldier is given,—and the results are classified 
in such a manner as to afford important data for 
further inquiry into the influence of climate on the 
European frame. In a very laborious introduction, 
Dr. Geddes has stated at some length the various 
external influences to which the men intrusted to 
his care were exposed. The geology of the districts, 
the conditions of the atmosphere as to moisture, the 
temperature, and other meteorological conditions are 
carefully noted. This introduction is followed by 
a description of the various diseases for which the 
men were treated at different times,—and a some- 
what extended analysis of particular cases. This 
part of the work contains a good deal of sound and 
valuable observation ;—although on the means 
diagnosis Dr. Geddes is evidently somewhat be- 
hind the knowledge of his day. The work will be 
read with interest by those practising in India,—and 
must be regarded asa valuable addition to our know- 
ledge of the climatal causes of disease. 
Ahn’s (F.) Method of Learning the ( jerman Language, amo. 8s 6 
Arnold’s Introduce. to Latin Prose Composition, Part il. ard ae 
Best's (Mrs.) Tracts on the New Testament Histories, Vol. 1. 38 


Beatrice, or the Influence of Words, by S. 8. Jones. cr. nent a 
Bland’s (Rey. RK.) Elements of Latin Hexameters, 20th he 
Bosworth’s (Rev. J.) Latin ns Sth ed. 12mo. 28. 64. ¢ 
Chit Chat, 7th ed. 16mo. 38. 6d. cl. 

Chambers (Dr. T. K.) On Corpulence, or Excess of Fat, fc. 4 6d, ch 
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ve General Atlas, 4to. 42., coloured maps 7s. 6d. hf.-bd. | Wilson thinks he has discovered, I am not sure. | 


sopra (Ci ) The Pope Considered, cr. 8vo. 58. cl. 
De Maines eae Italian Grammar, 12mo. 2s. 6d. swd. 4 
De Port Conversion of a Brahman, by the Rev. W. Smith, 2s. 
. be Hing Dictionary, by T. Browne, new ed. sq. 23. 6d. bd. 
ais Paris Guide for 1851, with maps 10s. 6d., with- 
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% Vv ) The Child’s Book on the Soul, 3rd ed. 1a. 

7 Ly bat The Acts of the Apostles, 28. 6d, cl. 
Headers” Mrs ) The Son of a Genius, 15th ed. 18mo. 28. 6d. cl. 
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ANCIENT IBERIAN POPULATION. 

I reading your report of the very interesting 
communication of Mr. Wilson to the British Asso- 
gation on the former inhabitants of the B 
[was somewhat surprised to find that he makes no 
mention of the existence of an ancient Iberian popu- 
lation over all Europe. Whether the existence of 
such & people has ever engaged the attention of eth- 
wlogists, I am ignorant :—but facts seem to point 
» evidently to such a conclusion, that I cannot 
but think it must have been urged before. How 
ele can we explain the geographical distribution 
ofthe Iberians? That they distributed themselves 
by aggressive land emigration or by maritime en- 
erprise seems alike impossible and inconsistent 
with their character and state of civilization, as 
it is universally represented by ancient authors. 
On the other hand, if we consider what would be 
the effect on a thinly scattered and hunting popu- 
lation—for such we must consider the Iberian to 
have been—of the spread of a more condensed 
and energetic people from the region of the Black 
Sea, every phenomenon of their geographical po- 
sition seems to be completely explained.—Thus, by 
the advance of the invading race, the Iberians of 
North Russia and of the east coast of the Baltic 
would be driven still further north. We find, ac- 
cordingly, in Finland a race which still speaks a 
language allied to the Basque,—the acknowledged 
descendant of the old Iberian. But the great body 
of the Iberian race would retreat before the in- 
vaders through Germany and Gaul, and finally into 
Spain:—and here, in fact, we find the principal 
loeality of this people. Those who inhabited the 
peninsulas of Greece and Italy would be cut off 
and driven southwards. In Greece the mountains 
of Arcadia would naturally form their last retreat. 
From Italy they could easily pass to Sicily :—the 
whole of which island we are informed they once 
possessed, though afterwards confined to the west- 
em corner. From the coasts of Gaul their pur- 
suers would follow them into Britain,—where they 
would at first occupy the south and southern por- 
tin of the west coast ; and spreading thence, the 
Iberians of the south of England would finally be 
compelled to take refuge in Wales,—as the Celts 
did afterwards under similar circumstances. Those 
inhabiting the northern parts of England and the 
lowlands of Scotland would cross over to the north 
ofIreland; by the same route they would be fol- 
owed :—and we would expect to find them in the 
wvuthern portion of that island,—as in fact we do. 

I know it is commonly said that the Iberians of 
the British Isles came from Spain. But extensive 
colonization from such a distance seems to me quite 
ureconcileable with the character of a people low 
civilization, never addicted to maritime affairs, 
and peculiarly unfit for aggressive warfare :—and, 
Moreover, it seems quite absurd to suppose that 
having come all that way they would take posses- 
on of the most unfertile and mountainous parts 
of the country,—which are universally the refuge 
of the older inhabitants. To the ancients, among 
whom it arose, the idea of the Spanish colonization 
of this part of Britain appeared much less impro- 
bable from their strange mistake as to the rela- 
Uve position of the two countries. 

Whether the peculiarities of the Iberians are the 
same as those of either of the races which Mr. 
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| In the smallness of the hand and the shape of the 
| head I think they have some resemblance to the 
| older of the two. Iremain, &. A.B. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sienna, August 17, 1850. 

THROUGHOUT Italy old things are passing away, 
and are giving place to new. At all times and in 
all places, it may be said, this process is going on. 
But there are certain periods in the life of nations 
when Time, as it were, makes a rush,—when his 
operations appear less gentle and less gradual than 
it is his wont to make them,—and when the ever 
progressing but insensible decay and renovation of 
the whole social framework around us assumes a 
cataclysmal character so marked and palpable as 
to alarm the timid, excite the sanguine, and arrest 


generally is now experiencing one of these periods ; 
but in Italy the phenomena attending it are the 
more strongly marked from the fact that so large 
a portion of her social system has survived to an 
extreme old age, and must now die. So little has 
perished during a long course of time, that a 
great deal has to perish all at once. It must 
be admitted even by those who most habitually 
recognize the necessity and desirability of such 
decay and renovation, that the epoch does not 
announce itself in Italy in very cheering guise. So 
much is perishing—so little apparently rising into 
existence. There is—to put the fact into the 
language of the statisticians—such an excess of 
deaths over births in the social system. 

There are enough, indeed, of grave symptoms 
around the funereal pile of our social Phoenix here, 
to turn this letter into a treatise if I were to 
indulge in speculating on them. But I adverted 
to the rapid vanishing of all that Time has so long 
spared in Italy, only to bespeak your additional 
interest in the account I am going to give you of 
one of the most curious of those old world pageants 
which have lingered in thie Peninsula so long, but 
which assuredly will not survive much longer. 

In the year 1260, at Monte Aperto, some five 
miles from Sienna, was fought that great battle 
between the republics of Florence and Sienna 
which terminated in the utter discomfiture of the 
Florentines, and the transfer of the balance of 
power from the hands of the Guelphs to those of 
the Ghibellines. In memory of this great fight, 
in which the vanquished are recorded to have left 
the almost incredible number of ten thousand dead 
on the field, the victorious Siennese established a 
festival, which has been observed in nearly all its 
details from that time to this. The anniversary is 
celebrated every year on the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
of August; and having long wished to witness it, 
and being tempted moreover by the facility now 
offered by the railroad open from Florence to 
Sienna, I determined not to lose the chance of see- 
ing this, the 590th, and very possibly last repeti- 
tion of the solemnity. 

We reached Sienna by the last train on the even- 
ing of the 13th, and hastened to take possession of 
the rooms which had been previously secured for 
us at the Aquila Nera :—a very necessary precau- 
tion, as the festival generally attracts so large an 
affluence from the neighbouring towns as, despite 
the hospitality of the Siennese, to render beds a 
very scarce article. The programme of the enter- 
tainments combined the usual admixture of sacred 
and profane which ordinarily characterizes the 
amusements of those races whose materialism has 
enabled their clergy to colour their whole social 
existence with religion, at the cost of divesting 
that religion of all spiritual character. On the 
afternoon of the 14th the authorities of the city— 
civil, military, and ecclesiastical—escorted in pro- 
cession to the Cathedral the grand offering of wax 
always presented to the Virgin on this occasion 
by the liberality of the citizens. The contributions 
had been fashioned into an enormous gaily painted 
candle, weighing, I should think, some two or 
three hundred weight. It was borne fixed upright 
on an estrade, ornamented with a variety of doll 
| figures, representing personages of Scripture, on 
| the shoulders of eight men. But even thus early in 




















the attention of all. It may be thought that Europe | 
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the affair signs of decadence were detected. A high 
dignitary of the Church, whose kindness had fur- 
nished us with places at the windows of his palace 
to see the procession, remarked that the offering 
was very small ; that zeal grew cold in Sienna, and 
that the contributions of wax did not come in as of 
old. The diminished candle was, however, like 
the dwindled heir of a noble house, attended with 
all the honours and rejoicings which had waited on 
its grander predecessors: the crowd shouted, the 
trumpets brayed, and the Virgin received her 590th 
gigantic candle. 

The morning of the 15th opened with a grand 
pontifical mass at the Cathedral. It was the Ma- 
donna’s benefit, and no expense had been spared 
to insure the patronage of the public. The best 
orchestra had been secured; the best hangings 
were had out; the sacristy contributed its most 
gorgeous robes; and the performance was rendered 
as varied as possible by dressing and undressing 
the bishop before the altar, processioning, incens- 
ing, &e. The church was very full; and the con- 
gregation appeared exceedingly chatty, and dis- 
posed to good-humoured enjoyment. The crowd, 
however, was so great as to interfere in some degree 
with the free circulation of the promenading por- 
tion of the worshippers. Of the extremely interest- 
ing building, rich in masterpieces of various kinds 
of Art, I will say nothing. Is it not written in 
the red book of Mr. Murray,—to say nothing of 
the descriptions of innumerable other guides and 
tourists? 

The afternoon of this day was occupied by a 
race of riderless horses through the town :—and of 
this, too, there is no need to say much. Similar 
races are exhibited in Florence and several other 
Italian towns; and, besides being in themselves 
exceedingly stupid and uninteresting, are suffici- 
ently familiar to our countrymen. The frightened 
animals scamper along the lane formed by the 
shouting crowd at no great speed, and of course 
without any effort specially directed to a certain 
end,—and the winning of the race is a mere matter 
of accident. 

But it was on the evening of the 16th, the third 
and last day of the festival, that the really inter- 
esting part of the entertainment took place. This 
consists of a race round the Grand Piazza of the 
city,—and is altogether peculiar to Sienna. The 
locale may be deemed admirably adapted, or very 
specially ill adapted to the purpose, according to 
the view of the critic. While the lover of his- 
torical association, of the picturesque, and of the 
curious, as well as the gamin admirer of the fun of 
seeing men and horses roll at the imminent risk of 
broken bones, would deem the selection of the site 
an admirable one,—the saddle-man, knowing in 
horses and their capabilities, would pronounce it 
almost the worst conceivable. 

The position of the town itself indeed would 
seem strangely chosen. It was, however, one of 
the old Etruscan cities, and has therefore in some 
way or other recommended itself to very many 
generations of various very different races. In an 
elevated position among that branch of the Apen- 
nines which shut in Tuscany to the south, it occu- 
pies an area of ground so broken and irregular 
that scarcely a yard of level street can be found in 
the city; and many of its thoroughfares are so 
steep as to be inaccessible to wheels. In fact, the 
whole region is volcanic; and gives evidence of the 
wild work which has once gone on there, not only 
by the disordered and peculiarly abrupt shapes into 
which the surface has been thrown, but by occa- 
sional reminiscences of its former disorderly cha- 
racter in the shape of little feeble earthquakes 
which occur from time to time. Now, the Piazza, 
with which we are at present especially con- 
cerned, is situated—most appropriately in such 
a fire-braving city—in the crater of an extinct 
voleano! If the fact were not generally recog- 
nized and known, it would be hardly possible to 
mistake it. The ground rises on all sides to the 
rim of a circular, very regular saucer-shaped 
hollow. This hollow is the Piazza. The palazzo of 
the comunita occupies one side of the concavity in 
such a manner that its long facade cuts off a seg- 
ment of the saucer. The remaining lofty buildings 
which inclose it stand around the edge, so as 
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to form in conjunction with the palazzo a very re- 
gularly shaped amphitheatre, with the soil rapidly 
shelving away from their bases towards the latter 
building. It will be seen, therefore, that a race- 
course around such an area must present no slight 
equestrian difficulties. Not only are there two 
very sharp angles to be turned at the points where 
the front of the palazzo cuts off a segment of the 
otherwise circular space, but one of these angles 
occurs at the top of the steep descent occasioned by 
the saucer-shaped concavity of the ground. To 
add still further to the difficulties to be contended 
against, the surface to be ridden over consists of a 
pavement of smooth flagstones very insufficiently 
covered for the occasion with a thin coating of sand. 
Many a practised steeple-chaser would, I conceive, 
pronounce it mere absurdity to attempt to race 
round such a course. And in fact the event never 
comes off without some three or four men and 
horses biting the dust. Indeed, some idea of the 
difficulty of the undertaking may be formed from 
the fact, that it very ordinarily happens that two 
or three of the body of dragoons who gallop round 
preliminarily to clear the course, fall; and that 
when they succeed in performing their duty with- 
out any such catastrophe, the populace invariably 
reward them with a vociferous round of applause. 

Further, in order to picture to himself the deco- 
rations of the stage on which the scene I am about 
to describe took place, the reader must conceive 
the sombre circle of lofty buildings, of red brick 
for the most part, diversified with balconies and 
terraces and windows, all crammed to overflowing 
with gaily dressed figures and eager faces ;—the 
quaint old palazzo with its tall slender tower 
and ogive windows;—and a range of seats con- 
structed for the occasion around the base of these 
buildings, rising one above the other to the height 
of the balconies of the first floors. Moreover, in 
order to comprehend the nature of the interest 
created by the race about to come off, it must be 
understood who and what are the competitors. 
The city of Sienna is divided into seventeen dis- 
tricts, termed ‘‘Contrade.” Each of these is re- 
presented by a horse and rider; and the old local 
rivalry, which not only set city against city, but 
even extended itself to wards and parishes, though 
now extinct at other times and for other pur- 
poses, is kept alive by this festival, blazes out on 
the occasion of this race with all its ancient energy, 
and animates each individual with a personalinterest 
in the result which reaches to a perfect frenzy of en- 
thusiasm. It must be observed, however, that as 
the disposable space is deemed insufficient for seven- 
teen horses by any possibility to run, ten are chosen 
every year by lot, to the exclusion of seven un- 
lucky ones. Each ‘“‘ Contrada” has its own colours, 
its own banners, and is represented by its own sym- 
bolic device. Thus, the seven excluded wards on 
this occasion were the ‘‘ Unicorn,” the ‘‘ Tower,” 
the ‘‘ Niche,” the ‘‘ Giraffe,” the “Tortoise,” the 
“‘Goose,” the “‘ Caterpillar ;’—-while the ten that 
started for the race were the ‘‘ Eagle,” the “ Dra- 
gon,” the ‘‘ Owl,” the ‘“‘ Wolf,” the “Snail,” the 
“Porcupine,” the ‘‘ Wood,” the ‘“‘ Wave,” the 
“Sheep,” and the ‘‘ Panther.” 

At a little after six in the evening the course 
was cleared,—the dragoons performed their office 
without a fall,—the crowd applauded,—and then 
all eyes were turned to the spot whence the pro- 
cession heralding the horses was to defile into the 
Piazza. After a minute’s pause the flourish of 
trumpets gave the signal ; and then came, first, the 
ten drummers of the ten wards which were to run; 
next, the standard-bearers of the seven excluded 
wards; then, a band of trumpeters; and after them 
the standard-bearers of the ten fortunate wards, 
with various pages and attendants. These were 
followed by a band of music; and then came the 
running horses, each led by a groom,—and after 
them the riders mounted on hacks. The long pro- 
cession was closed by the ancient “ Carroccio” of 
the city, adorned with the colours of all the seven- 
teen Contrade. The readers of Italian history 
know well how large a part the Carroccio always 
played in the festivities as well as in the wars of 
the old Italian cities ; and how the vain-glorious 
party spirit which every citizen of the little re- 
publics mistook for patriotism was wont to attach 





itself to this object. This medizval festival, there- 
fore, would have been altogether imperfect without 
the Carroccio. But when I call it “ancient,” I 
mean in institution. The heavy timber car which 
I saw appeared quite new. 

The whole of this procession marched more than 
once round the Piazza; and the coup-d’ail which 
it offered was in truth a most picturesque one. All 
the various actors in the scene were dressed after 
the fashion of the time when Sienna was an inde- 
pendent commonwealth, and all in the peculiar 
colours of their respective wards. It was a true 
and authentic bodily presentment of a page from 
Froissart. The standard-bearers, according to im- 
memorial usage, piqued themselves much on exe- 
cuting as they marched all kinds of manceuvres 
with their banners,—‘“‘ giuocare le bandiere.” They 
whirled them around their heads, tossed them into 
the air, and caught them gracefully in their 
descent, passed them under their arms, around 
their bodies, and under their lifted legs :—in all 
which feats the skill consists in keeping the flag 
ever floating at its extent and unentangled. 

Well, when the assembled multitude had had 
ample time to admire the tableau presented by all 
this pageantry, the actors in it all drew off to seats 
prepared for them, with the exception of the horses 
and their riders. These were arranged in line 
behind a rope stretched across the course ready for 
a start, and the roar produced by the voices of the 
crowd was hushed into the stillness of eager expec- 
tation. The pause was suddenly broken by the 
horse belonging to the ward of the ‘‘ Wave,” 
impatient of further delay, making a premature 
rush at the rope. Man and horse fell headlong; 
and one or two of the others galloped round the 
course before the ‘‘ false start” was established. At 
the second trial all went well away together. But 
at the first descent of the hill one steed and rider 
rolled on the sand. Meantime, the same horse who 
had made the false start—he of the ‘‘ Wave”—took 
the lead, and kept it for two circuits. The race 
consists of three. Two competitors came abreast 
of him in the third; and riding neck and neck for 
awhile, increased their own difficulties and the 
spectator’s amusement by soundly belabouring 
each other. For everything is fai in this contest. 
The competitors are searched on entering the 
course to ascertain that they have no knives or 
other weapons; and short of the use of such, they 
may do all they can to impede or disable each 
other. The poor ‘‘ Wave” had a hard time of it. 
On descending the hill for the third time three 
men and horses fell and rolled together in one con- 
fused heap. Still, the ‘‘Wave” and one other 
competitor went ahead from the confusion. That 
other was the ‘Snail !”—‘‘ Chiocciola!”—-which 
eventually won the race ! 

Then burst forth the roar of tongues! The 
winning rider was snatched from his steed, and 
nearly stified by the embraces of his triumphant 
constituents. His horse was the object of similar 
endearments. Then, there were the presenting of 
the banner which the ward was to preserve as the 
memorial of the victory,—and the leading of man 
and beast in triumph. The winning horse used for- 
merly to be led up to the principal altar of the 
cathedral, there to be blessed,—but this has of late 
years been omitted. Of course all kinds of rejoic- 
ing and festivities conclude the evening, or rather 
the night. But the nature of the rivalry existing 
respecting the race in the city, and the nature, in 
some respects, of the citizens, may be judged from 
the fact, that it has been found necessary to prohibit 
the inhabitants of the winning ward from showing 
themselves that night in the territories of any of 
the vanquished. 

The numbers assembled to witness the race were 
estimated at from ten to twelve thousand ; and the 
concourse was, I was assured, a far smaller one 
than usual. The fact was accounted for in some 
degree, I was told, by the absence of eight hundred 
citizens arbitrarily sent away by the Government 
during the festival from fear of disturbance,—and 
by much larger numbers having been forbid to come 
from other cities :—a sign of the times, not without 
its significance for the politician, but which to the 
historian might seem sufficiently in keeping with the 
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OUR WEEKLY Gossip. 

Ir is with no little satisfaction that We find tha 
the remonstrances of students in general, and = 
own earnest and continued ones in particular om 
borne some amount of fruit; and that Ms, 
Panizzi has been aroused to the necessity of im. 
proving the arrangements of the Readine Roos 
of the British Museum,—especially as regards the 
means of reference. A dvantage has been taken of 
the short period during which the Museum has 
been closed to prepare for the reading public a sur. 
prise in the shape of increased facilities at once for 
“finding” and for study. We believe that with & 
little further perseverance we shall yet get what 
we want. The changes are as follows :— Mr 
Panizzi and his assistants have found accommo. 
dation for twenty more readers by removing the 
old catalogue desk, &c.,—have let in light to thse 
sides of the reading rooms which before were 
totally dark by cutting through the gallery floors 
—and have taken off the absurd wire fronts from 
the book-cases. These have been emptied, and 
judiciously re-filled by well selected books on gene. 
ral and English history, state papers, and English 
topography, joined to the parliamentary and law 
papers, and the London Gazette, in one room,—and 
in the other, by works on biography and travels, 
the encyclopedias and dictionaries, as before, 
English classics, ancient classics, reviews, editions 
of the Bible, church history, Transactions of 
learned Societies, heraldry, calendars, almanacs, 
et id genus omne. The old printed and manuscript 
Catalogue has been removed from the west to the 
east room ; where it is placed in a convenient posi- 
tion on one of the walls, and flanked on each side 
by a ‘‘ supplementary” Catalogue in manuscript in 
153 volumes, ranged on shelves placed along three 
sides of the room. Before these Catalogues stand 
rows of strong oak desks, on which they may be 
placed for consultation. The volumes are hand- 
somely bound ; and they contain the titles of a 
great number of new works hitherto inaccessible, 
except with trouble, to the reader. We are told that 
fewer than a thousand titles are now only in arrear. 
The Grenville Library is also at length catalogued 
and made available. It is even possible now to get 
a pen that will write,—and, there being two addi- 
tional attendants, a book in less than half-a-day. 
The rooms are better furnished ; and measures 
have been taken to let in extra light.—The rapidity 
and silence with which these things have been done 
refutes in a very striking way the argument of 
those who have so long seemed to think them im- 
possible. 

At the closing sitting of the recent congress of 
the Archeological Association at Manchester, a 
motion was made—and we believe carried—recom- 
mending an immediate reconciliation between that 
body and the Archzological Institute ; and much 
of that feeling was evinced for which we have 
been looking year by year, as the only vehicle 
through which these institutions could be made 
strong for the useful and highly interesting ends 
which they both have in view. It was well ob- 
served on the occasion in question, by Mr. Planché, 
that the reconciliation and agreement might have 
been effected long ago :—but perhaps this continued 
separation of the Archeological forces may have 
had the good effect of practically convincing all 
parties that science can gain nothing by the squab- 
bles of its professors. A personal split between 
men combined for a scientific object is so essentially 
unscientific in itself as necessarily to discredit the 
object of the combination. Besides that the divi- 
sion of moral forces weakens the power to do the 
work in hand, it doubles the cost of the machinery 
employed to do the diminished work. The cost 
is multiplied, to a reduced result—even if the phi- 
losophic character of all parties concerned did no: 
suffer by their disagreement, and so add a yet 
further diminution of the power employed.—Sinee 
the Manchester meeting, Mr. Thomas Wright— 
who was largely concerned in the original quarrel 
which finally split up the Association into two fac- 





tions—has written a letter to the Literary Gazette 
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on the subject of the motion in question,—con- 
‘ved in the very best spirit, and which should go 
fr towards bringing about that reconciliation which 
the interests of the cause undertaken by these bodies 
jemands. “Ire tted,” he says, ‘‘ and ever have 
tted, the continuation of the quarrel, which I 
myself can only attribute to the irritation of per- 
sonal feelings. What right have personal ani- 
mosities thus to interfere with the progress of 
gience and literature, and to paralyze the efforts 
of men who join solely for their promotion? Their 
efforts in the present = —™ gp oe - 
s. United, we might have obtained e 
in of government, and have received assist- 
ance and encouragement from it ; but government 
will not acknowledge two rival ; bodies that are 
quarrelling together. Neither will the Society of 
Antiquaries acknowledge them ; nor the public, in 
the manner in — they Me — — 
ent.” ‘I cannot see,” Mr. Wright adds, 
_ there should be any difficulty in the way of 
such a reconciliation. After so long a time has 
, surely we can forgive all past offences on 
either side. Let everything be forgotten ; let us 
meet together merely as two great bodies, united 
in the same pursuit, desirous of holding out to 
ech other the hand of friendship and to become 
Qne. If any individual put forward personal 
grievances, Or offer to stipulate for personal con- 
sideration, let him be, to use the vulgar phrase, 
thrown overboard. Let us not capitulate as ene- 
mies, but unite as friends. I would suggest a plan 
which appears to me simple and easy. Let the 
wreaident of the Association select, at his own dis- 
cretion, six men from the council of the Institute ; 
let the president of the Institute do the same thing 
with regard to the Association ; these twelve gen- 
tlemen might meet together and ballot for a new 
council of twenty-four, twelve of them to be taken 
from one council and twelve from the other. Or, as 
the presidents would, no doubt, have chosen twelve 
men fitted to form part of the new council, let the 
first twelve ballot for twelve more, six out of each 
council. In this manner I think a fair and good 
council could not fail to be chosen. Let this coun- 
cil choose the new officers, and then let a general 
meeting confirm the whole.—The only question 
which seems to me to offer any difficulty is that of 
the Journal. I would suggest that a new Journal 
should be commenced, or at least a new series, 
which would take away all ground of jealousy. If 
the good men of the Association were joined with 
the good men of the Institute, a journal might be 
produced which would do honour to our country.” 
—It is, we know, somewhat more difficult to heal 
sores than to avoid them ; but the spirit of peace- 
making thus earnestly invoked we hope to see 
duly commissioned, and that under its influence 
the archeologists of England will gather up their 
powers for united effort, and recover in union the 
dignity from which separation detracted.—It is 
| the archzologist’s office to take lessons of 
wisdom from the past. 

TheCambrian Archzological Association has been 
holding its fourth anniversary meeting in theancient 
and picturesque town of Dolgelly. The Report an- 
nounced the progress of the Society, and the spread 
of the archeological sentiment throughout the 
Principality by its means. The chair of presidency 
has been transferred from Lord Dunraven to Mr. 
Wynne. 

The Dublin Evening Post says :—‘‘ We are at 
liberty to state that the statutes which constitute 
the Queen’s University in Ireland have received 
Her Majesty's sanction, and are now in full force. 
His Excellency the Earl of Clarendon has been 
appointed the Chancellor; and a Senate is consti- 
tuted, consisting of seventeen eminent individuals 
of different denominations, who represent generally 
the various departments of literature and science, 
medicine and law. To the Chancellor and Senate 
belongs the power of prescribing the courses for 
graduation, and of granting degrees in arts, medi- 
ane, and law, to the students of the three Queen’s 
Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway. They 
appoint examiners of candidates for degrees, and 
confer such university scholarships as they may 
it right to found. The letters patent declare 

t “graduates of our said University shall be fully 














possessed of all such rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities as belong to persons holding similar degrees 
granted them by other Universities, and shall be 
entitled to whatever rank and precedence is derived 
from similar degrees granted by other Universities.” 

The Oxford papers report the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Ingram,—President of Trinity College, in that 
University, since the year 1824. Dr. Ingram pub- 
lished in 1827 an antiquarian work called ‘ Memo- 
rials of Oxford.’ The Doctor had attained his 
seventh-eighth year. 

Mr. Travers,—who belongs, it is believed, to the 
family of the late Mrs. Harris,—has established 
very free and easy relations with the Sea Serpent, 
—who, as our readers know, is on a fishing excur- 
sion in Kinsale Bay. Some days since, the weather 
being of that pleasant kind which suggests morning 
calls, that gentleman, taking his yacht, put out 
to sea to visit the monster :—and of course found 
him. The serpent was lunching on conger eels at 
the time,—and as he continued his repast in the 
face of his visitor, Mr. Travers had an opportunity 
of making his observations at leisure. Amongst 
other things, the animal submitted his tail to Mr. 
Travers’s inspection,—and it turned out to be an 
elephant’s trunk. Mr. Travers had the opportu- 
nity also of ascertaining its dimensions, — and 
found it to be “rather over than under thirty fathoms 
long.” This is a favourite figure, seemingly with 
Mr. Travers ; the length of the animal being the 
length of its leap as before recorded—‘ at least 
thirty fathoms.” Mr. Travers was also able to make 
himself familiar with its nose.—A little incident 
occurred after luncheon which would seem to indi- 
cate that the serpent is somewhat of a humorist. 
After copious feeding the monster fell asleep ; and 
Mr. Travers took advantage of its misplaced con- 
fidence to try the effect on it of rifle firing. A 
volley of four was discharged against it, —and 
the animal awoke. But this time, instead of leap- 
ing thirty fathoms high, the serpent merely shook 
his head at Mr. Travers, as much as to say he 
ought to be ashamed of himself,—‘‘ winked his 
eye” in a knowing manner,—and disappeared. 
Naturally enough he has since declined all further 
interviews with Mr. Travers.—The account does 
not state whether Mr. B. of Bandon was this time 
of the party. 

Mr. J. R. Hind writes to the Times as follows. 
—‘‘Mr. Charles Robertson, of Mr. Cooper's private 
observatory, Markree-Castle, Ireland, detected a 
new comet in the constellation Camelopardus, about 
midnight, on the 9th inst. The observations gave, 
at 13h. 4m. 33s. Greenwich mean time—comet’s 
right ascension, 6h. 0. 51°5s. ;—north declination, 
53° 29’ 22". The hourly motion in R.A. is 40 
seconds of time, increasing ; and that in declina- 
tion about three minutes towards the south.” 

Once upon a time, as the ancient chroniclers re- 
port, Queen Elizabeth took it into her head to 
inclose St. James’s Park; and on consulting her 
great Chancellor as to the cost at which it might 
be done, the startled philosopher replied—‘‘To 
inclose the Park, madam!—a crown.”—The Lon- 
doners have ever retained a proverbial—almost 
passionate—love of their parks. Their fathers for 
many generations back have sported there as chil- 








dren,—made love there in their prime,—reposed 
amid their leafy shades in old age. Physically, 


these green spaces are called the lungs of London: 
—morally and historically they are not less inti- 
mately connected with a metropolitan organization. 
The Hellenes had their sacred groves—Englishmen 
have their parks, of which in another sense they 
hold to be every inch sacred ground. They look 
confidently on these verdant expanses as a property 
set apart for ever, an inheritance of health, beauty 
and innocent enjoyment to their children’s children. 
It is now said that the proposal—made in Parlia- 
ment last session, and then understood to be aban- 
doned—to cut off and inclose a large portion of 
St. James’s Park, is in progress of being carried 
into effect! This noble garden was solemnly made 
over to the public,—it is maintained at the public 
expense,—no whisper has been uttered against the 
order, care, abstinence which have marked the 
behaviour of those who use it. Every fine Sunday 
it is said that fifty thousand persons, from the close 
and crowded courts and alleys of the city, spend 





the greater part of the day among its pleasant 
haunts,—keep up here their alliance with Nature, 
—take moral lessons from the scent and hue of 
flowers and the song of birds, and treasures of health 
from the free breeze. Of this reservoir of many of 
the beneficent agencies that the people have needed 
so long, and now use so harmlessly, it would seem 
that they are now about to be to a great extent 
deprived.—We trust the Minister will not commit 
the Queen and her people to a quarrel on such a 
point. The public cannot afford to lose a yard of 
this Park. That is no wise Government which 
takes on itself to sequester any part of it in the 
absence of Parliament. It is well to speak plainly, 
—because authority is just now coquetting offen- 
sively with the park at Richmond. There is some- 
thing especially ungracious in the circumstance, that 
these encroachments are made under the sanction 
of a statesman who is not only lodged in town at 
the public charge, but occupies gratuitously a house 
and grounds belonging to the nation situate in one 
of our beautiful parks. 

The merchants of Liverpool have long been inti- 

mately and actively connected with the northern 
and western coasts of Africa. Mission after mis- 
sion has been sent into the interior of the country, 
with a view to open up communications with the 
natives, —to introduce some knowledge of the 
means and resources of English commerce,—and to 
prepare for the gradual introduction there of Eu- 
ropean arts and civilization. Science has been not 
a little indebted in past times to these missionaries 
of trade,—and the future is not without its pro- 
mise of yet better things. Commerce has learned 
in our day to go much more completely hand 
in hand with civilization than it was wont to do. 
Far less than a century since, the merchants of 
Liverpool thought of Africa only as a negro plan- 
tation. They sent out their agents to explore its 
coasts in search of human beings whom they were 
to spirit away and sell into horrible bondage :— 
they now propose to lay down at their own expense 
a few thousand miles of railway across the interior 
of the country! This is one of those striking facts 
which, lying a little out of the ordinary course of 
events, mark with great distinctness the progress 
of humane sentiment and just principles in Eng- 
land. Great difficulties, however, await the at- 
tempt to form a thousand miles of railway inland 
from the Morocco coast—in consequence of the 
huge spurs of the Atlas running across the country. 
To overcome these engineering obstacles, Major 
3rowne proposes to construct a balloon railway. 
We cannot say that we understand his scheme, as 
it is stated. It seems wild enough :—but we believe 
the rails are intended only for the guidance of the 
balloons. The balloons according to his scheme 
would carry fifteen persons each. The machine 
would, of course, be propelled by the wind, the 
sails being merely used to guide it through the 
Desert and over the mountains in a_ tolerably 
straight direction. The balloons will often, we 
imagine, be wind-bound rather inconveniently ; 
and in stress of weather the voyagers may occa- 
sionally have to seek for a port among the nests of 
the boa and the lairs of the lion. The Builder 
suggests the application of an old principle to bal- 
looning—the use of such a quantity of gas as would 
reduce the weight of the apparatus, but not buoy 
it up altogether and carry it away. This is the 
natural principle as observed in birds and insects. 
Were they not heavier than the atmosphere they 
would have no power over it, but must yield to all 
its motions. The suggestion is worth the attention 
of aeronauts. The principle, moreover, has been 
tested by the American whose work we reviewed 
recently in the Atheneum [ante, p. 832}—and with 
such an amount of success as justifies further ex- 
periment. 

A Correspondent, in reference to the remarks 
which we borrowed from the 7'imes on the subject 
of the eminent agriculturist, Mr. James Smith, of 
Deanston, when announcing his death [ante, p. 
645 ],—writes to us as follows.—To the late Mr. 
Smith, as an excellent agriculturist, and moreover 
as the promoter of the modern system of thorough 
drainage, or under-draining, instead of surface 
draining, the country is infinitely indebted. As 
the inventor, however, I cannot recognize him :— 
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for I am aware that the system was practised in 
the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk more than 
eighty years ago. It is true that pipes were not 
used ; but the land was drained quite as effectually, 
—the drains being filled at bottom with broken 
stones or wood. It is true, also, that these drains 
did not generally last so long as those filled in with 
pipes ; but they cost not one half the money,—and 
therefore, where the tenant makes the improve- 
ment,—as, in fact, in all well-farmed districts, 
tenants do, (the Holkham, or any other highly- 
farmed estate not excepted), — the economy of 
the process is of much importance. Drains made 
as I have mentioned will last a considerable 
time ; for on the farm on which I was born, at 
Reymerston, in Norfolk, drains are now working 
effectually on arable land that were made sixty 
years ago, and ona soil of wet clay interspersed 
with many veins of sand. These drains were filled 
at the bottom with broken stones gathered from 
the arable lands. Fifty yearsago a Mr. Salter of 
Whinbergh, in the same county, drained his whole 
farm of nearly 900 acres,—and many of the drains 
are now working. References to this and many 





other instances may be found in Young's ‘ Report 
of the Agriculture of Norfolk.’ About thirty years 
ago the writer of this published many letters in 
Ruffy & Evans’s Farmers’ Journal, detailing the 
system at considerable length. It is quite true 
that under-drainage is but recently come into prac- 
tice in many parts of the kingdom which greatly 
need it ; and it is equally true that a great deal of 
land—not all—may be quite as effectually drained 
without pipes as with. To the tenant, as I have 
said, this is a matter of essential importance.— 
Tam, &c. 8. L. 

Stoke d’Abernon, Sept. 10. 

As we have already said, there is nothing so 
prolific as folly. The lightness of the seed carries 
it everywhere at the faintest breath,—and any new 
variety is sown with incredible rapidity far and 
wide. One folly leads directly to another,—and 
one fool becomes, morally, the father of a hundred. 
We shall not venture to say anything more against 
M. Poitevin and his ‘‘ ponette’—(we beg on the 
part of the Presse to introduce the new animal, or 
its new name, to our readers)—for Mr. Green has 
been up on horseback, making ample demonstra- 
tion of his desire to emulate the Frenchman’s ab- 
surdity, though he did it tamely. By the way,— | 
we see by a recent advertisement that M. Poitevin 
had recently exchanged his pony for a donkey,— | 
we suppose, as more appropriate.—But, now, the 
Frenchman has shot ahead once more :—does Mr. 
Green, we ask, mean to be beaten ? In the friendly 
rivalry which is now established between the two 
nations, will Mr. Green suffer England to be van- 
quished in the department of balloon mountebank- | 
ing, of which he has charge? The French are soon 
dlasés. Even a flight towards the stars on pony- | 
back, though illustrated by a profusion of blue | 
ribbons and blood gushing from the nostrils of the 
horse, could not hold them after two or three ex- 
hibitions. It was in vain that M. Poitevin left 
his steed in the air with its legs hanging, and went 
up a ladder without a hod. That told twice,—but 
for Ascent 3 some new terror was to be invented. 
So, on the last occasion, M. Poitevin was to take 
up with him a “flying Mercury”—‘‘ the young 
M. Merle,” as he is blazoned for the admiration of 
Europe ;—who was, when high enough, to launch 
himself from the balloon into empty space at the 
end of a cord 100 feet in length! Now, these are 
gallant things ;—and Mr. Green should either give 
up the contest, or carry off the palm from the 
Frenchman once and for all. He knows, no doubt, 
the love for an execution in England,—particularly 
in certain aristocratic circles. If he would make 
up his mind to hang himself ‘ up there,” or bond 
Jide to fall from the balloon altogether,—or get 
any one else to exhibit in one of those parts in- 
stead of himself,—he is sure of a distinguished 
audience,—and we do not see how M. Poitevin 
will be able to carry the matter further. 

We have from time to time brought forward in 
our columns tke case of the Bedford Charity :—not 
less because it is a curious and interesting subject 
in itself, than because it affords a striking instance 
of the unsound bases on which the management of 





a large majority of our ancient educational foun- | —Mr. S. Stevens exhibited a pair of Oridlopan 


dations now rests. In consequence of the events 
which, as our readers know, have already taken 
place, it appears from a letter addressed to a 
weekly contemporary that some of the Trustees 
have failed to obtain re-appointment from the bur- 
gesses (the members of the corporation being ez- 
officio Trustees) ; and that steps are consequently 


in progress of being taken to promote a petition | reared from the capsules of Jnula dysentericg, 


to the Attorney General—their counsel—with a 
view to induce Sir Samuel Romilly to apply to the 
Lord Chancellor for fixed Trustees, selected from 
the body of clergy and magistrates, not responsible, 
through a yearly election, to the public for the 
administration of their office. The lower classes 
are of course bestirring themselves to prevent the 
success of the application. It was owing to the 
judicious interference of the Legislature that the 
school of Bedford did not fall into the condition of 
Rugby and other institutions,—that it did not 
become simply a school for the rich. Property 
already has its rights sufficiently recognized at 
Bedford. The schools founded for the especial 
benefit of the poor even now open more readily 
to golden keys than to those of a less precious 
metal. An artizan who settles at Bedford must 
be domiciled in the town twelve months before he 
can send his child to the school for that training 
which be so much needs, and has so little leisure 
to acquire :—the middle-class man who can afford 


| to lay out thirty pounds in a freehold requires only 


a residence of forty days. Still further to increase 
the powers and privileges of the propertied class is 
unjust and unnecessary,—as the funds are large 
enough for the education of more children than 
the town of Bedford is at present likely to supply : 
while the attempt to remove the charity from the 
more immediate control of the people—a control 
deliberately granted to them by Act of Parliament 
—is an encroachment on popular rights so unjusti- 
fiable in itself, and so unsuggested by circum- 
stances, as to call for the strongest resistance. 
Properly speaking, the Bedford fund is an endow- 
ment—not a charity. Participation in its benefits 
involves no loss of rights or of powers—as is the 
case with most other similar institutions. The 
princely merchant who left his fortune to his native 


| town desired to see the starving fed and the 


worker taught to read and write :—and the House 
of Commons has already determined that these 
provisions can best be carried out by a board at 
least partly responsible to public opinion. 


THE NILE.—WILL SHORTLY CLOSE.—The Proprietors 
being about to remove the Panorama from London will exhibit it 
for a short period at the following greatly REDUCED PRICES :— 
Gallery, 6d., Pit, 1s., Stalls, 22—EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCA- 
DILLY.—Daily, at Three and Ei »ek. 


INDIA OVERLAND MAIL—DIORAMA.— GALLERY of 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street, Waterloo-place.— A Gigantic 
MOVING DIORAMA, ILLUSTRATING the ROUTE of the 
OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, depicting every object worthy of 
notice on this highly-interesting Journey from Southampton to 
Madras and Calcutta, accompanied by descriptive detail and appro- 
priate music, isnow OPEN DAILY.—Mornings at Twelve, After- 
noons at Three,and in the Evenings at Eight o’clock.—Admission, 
1s. ; Stalls, 28. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 3s., which may be previously 
engaged. Doors open half an hour before each representation. 
Descriptive Catalogues may be obtained at the Gallery. 


The DIORAMA, Regent's Park.—Admission, One Shilling.— 
NOW OPEN, with the finest VIEWS ever exhibited in this 
country, representing the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS, 
on the Rhine, (visited by Her Majesty Queen Victoria in August, 








1345,) and its Environs, as seen at Sunset and during a Thunder 
Storm ; painted by NICHOLAS MEISTER, of Cologne. And the 
much-admired Picture of THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, 
at Bethlehem ; painted by the late M. RENOUX, from a Sketch 
made on the spot by Davip Roperts, Esq. R.A., with novel and 
striking effects.—Open from Ten till Six. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

TWO LAST WEEKS in London of the ALPINE SINGERS 
from Styria, who perform several of their National Melodies, Daily 
at Four, and in the Evenings at Half-past Eight.—LECTURE on 
the HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, by Dr. Bachhoffner, daily 
at Two, and in the Evenings ata Quarter past Nine —LECTU RE on 
CHEMISTRY, by J. H. Pepper, Esq., illustrating the ANCIENT 
FIEKY ORDEAL and the HAN DLING of RED-HOT METALS, 
daily at a Quarter-past Three, and in the Evenings at ade 
MODEL of WESTON’S PATENT NOVA-MOTIVE RAILWAY 
at work daily.—NEW SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS, illus- 
trating some of the WONDERS of NATURE, dailyat Half-past 
Four, and in the Evenings at a Quarter to Ten; also a Series, 
exhibiting SCENES in the ARCTIC REGIONS and CEYLON, 
daily at One o’clock—DIVER and DIVING BELL, &c. &c.— 
Admission, 1s. ; Schools, Half-price. 





SOCIETIES 


Entomoiocicat.—J. F. Stephens, Esq. V.P. 
in the chair.—Mr. Shepherd exhibited specimens 
of Rhodaria sanguinalis, taken at New Brighton, 
by Mr. Gregson. He also exhibited some black 
varieties of Llachista Linneella, taken near London. 
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Priamus, from Richmond River, New Holland 
also specimens of Amphimalla verna, found ; 
Capt. Parry at Tenby.—Mr. Douglas ¢ ited 
variety of rare Lepidoptera, including . 
dentalis from Echium vulgare at Folkstone. 7 
augusticostella, Pterophorus baliodactylus : 
peliella, Inulclla and Bifractella, the two lain 
He 


Prt 


also exhibited some species new to the 
Fauna.—Mr. Westwood stated that in July 
zylon navale appeared in thousands from the ak 
timber in Plymouth Dockyard, and he had 

that it did not last in the perfect state above a 
fortnight. The experiment of placing the timbe 
in the steam tank for ten hours had been tried and 
found successful in destroying the larve ; he was 
likewise informed that the timber affected wassound 
when received four years ago. Mr. Westwood aly 
stated that A pate Capucina had done great 

in the same dockyard to oak timber received from 
Isturia.—Mr. White read a note on a specimen of 
Monohammus sutor, which had bored through 
leaden pipe that happened to oppose its exit from 
the wood in which it had passed its larva and pupa 
states.—Mr. White, on the part of Mrs. Hamiltop, 
exhibited a small collection of Indian insects; jp. 
cluding the Curculio, referred to in her letter nead 
at the July meeting,—and a specimen of Hesthig 
deos, reared by Mrs. Hamilton, who had sent g 
drawing of its larva and pupa, which was interes. 
ing as determining the affinities of the species, and 
showing that the late Mr. E. Doubleday had been 
correct in removing the species from the genx: 
Hesthia to Euplea. 





Report of the Commissioners appointed to inguir 
into the Application of Iron to Railway Structures, 
Tron roads traverse the land in its length and 
breadth ; binding with their chains the remotes 
districts of the island, and giving to the inhali- 
tants of Great Britain more completely the cha- 
racter of a united family than they have ever 
before enjoyed. With the increasing commercial 
prosperity of our country grew the desire to obtain 
the means of more rapid communication. Mari- 
time Liverpool pined to draw nearer to manu- 
facturing Manchester ; and metropolitan London 
panted to reach more quickly the metal mart of 
Birmingham. Of this gradually intensifying desire 
he locomotive use of steam, with all its incidents, 
was more than the fulfilment. Hills were broken 
down, and their debris employed to fill up the 
valleys, —mountains were bored and rivers spanned, 
—to make the commercial dream a reality. In 
carrying out these gigantic tasks, the ordinary 
materials failing to answer the purpose demanded, 
—some new one was to be sought: and wood ani 
stone being abandoned, our highways were paved 
with iron. The iron rail on which the steam-giant 
toils, with its enormous train, —viaducts and 
bridges,—suspended roadways and perforated tun- 
nels,—are all constructed from this most important 
metal. : 
Though iron has its place in technical history 
from a very early period,—and although man bas 
shaped it into a thousand forms,—yet under the 
new conditions to which it is now so extensively 
submitted it was soon discovered that we were 
ignorant of its physical conditions,—and partie 
larly of its molecular changes. The importance 0! 
obtaining this knowledge was pressed on us by 
more than one painful accident arising from 
breaking of cast-iron girders,—though they hal 
been previously tested, and proved to be of sul 
ficient strength to support considerably more weight 
than was to be placed on them. As these accidents 
had arisen in mills where the iron beams were sub- 
jected to the influence of long-continued tremor 
promoted by the machinery, or on bridges which 
were submitted to the rapid passage of heavily: 
laden trains,—it was thought that some importa 
molecular change must have taken place in 
structure of the iron. This impression receivel 
support from the evidence of many experiments 
Iron bars were selected which when broken prt 
sented a fibrous structure,—and these were sub- 
jected to long-continued vibratory action ; after 
which on being broken they often showed a cry* 
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7 fracture. These experiments have been 
by many to be fallacious; and we find Mr. 

] stating that ‘ the same piece of iron may be 

ade to exhibit a fibrous fracture when broken by a 
heavy blow, and a crystalline fracture when 
hroken by & sharp short blow.”—We are, however, 
assured by many of our most experienced machinists 
dhat iron does undergo a molecular change when 

‘acted to long-continued < yitation,—and that 
this injurious change can be always repaired by 
eareful annealing. When we have indisputable 
evidence of long-continued molecular disturbances 
under the influences of heat and electro-magnetism, 
we are disposed to believe in the theory that struc- 
jural derangement may be produced by merely 

ical causes.—It was, therefore, to investi- 
gate the subject of the application of iron to railway 
ures that a Commission was appointed, con- 
sisting of Lord Wrottesley, Profs. Willis and 
kinson, Capt. J ames, and Messrs. George 
Rennie and William Cubitt,—with Lieut. Galton 
gs secretary :—and well do these Commissioners 
to have performed the duty committed to 

their charge. ae 

At starting, the Commission endeavoured to 
make themselves acquainted with all the experi- 

which had been already made on iron by 
nents en a y a 
eagineers; and on this point they state :— 

“Prom the information supplied to us, it appears that 
the proportions and forms at present employed for iron 
sructures have been generally derived from numerous and 
careful experiments, made by subjecting bars of wrought or 
ast iron of different forms to the action of weights, and 
thence determining by theory and calculation such prin- 
ciples and rules as would enable these results to be extended 
gad applied to such larger structures and loads as are re- 
quired in practice. But the experiments were made by dead 
pressure, and only apply, therefore, to the action of weights 
atrest. As it soon appeared, in the course of our inquiry, 
that the effects of heavy bodies moving with great velocity 
upon structures had never been made the subject of direct 
scientific investigation, and as it also appeared that in the 
opinion of practical and scientific engineers such an inquiry 
was highly desirable, our attention was early dire -ted to 
the devising of experiments for the purpose of e'ucidating 
this matter.” 

Asall railway structures are necessarily exposed 
to “concussions, vibrations, torsions, and momen- 
tary pressures of enormous magnitude produced by 
the rapid and repeated passage of heavy trains,”— 
we rap pes I g y 
it became a question of the extremest importance 
to ascertain if any, and what, amount of change 
was produced in iron under these influences. It 
must be remembered that although the injurious 
action may be in each case exceedingly small, and 
uworthy of particular notice,—it is, from the 
mature of the material, probable that such derange- 
ment has a certain degree of permanence, and that 
by multiplying the causes a dangerous, and perhaps 

, result may ensue. We should not be satisfied 
that the iron bridges spanning our numerous rivers, 
roads, and valleys—or the tubes which cross the 
Menai Straits and continue the Holyhead line at 
Conway—are secure for a few years to come. We 
should determine the amount of injury, if any, 
which is produced by the passage of every train, 

i so secure these structures that they may be 
maintained in perfect safety, with ordinary atten- 
tion, for any period of time. To ascertain the 

of moving weights, a well-devised apparatus 

was constructed in Portsmouth Dockyard, and a 
very extensive series of experiments made by Capt. 
James and Lieut. Galton.—“The results which 
they obtained were equally new and important, 
developing for the first time the fact that a given 
‘passing rapidly along a bar produces a greater 

ion in that bar during its passage than it would 

have done had it been suspended at rest from the centre 
bar.” at is to say, a much less load will 

an iron bar when moving rapidly along it, 

will fracture it in a state of rest. In the 

‘port we are informed :— 

Thus, for example, when the carriage loaded to 1,120 1b. 
eeced at rest upon a pair of cast-iron bars, 9 feet long, 
Unches broad, and 1} inch deep, it produced a deflection 
ee enths of an inch ; but when the carriage was caused 
a the bars at the rate of ten miles an hour, the 

ction was increased to eight-tenths, and went on in- 
ereasing as the velocity was increased, so that at thirty 

per hour the deflection became 1} inch ; that is, more 


double the statical deflection. Since the velocity so 
sreatly increases the effect of a given load in deflecting the 
ban, : follows that a much less load will break the bar 

i 
it; and 
of 4, 


passes over it than when it is placed at rest upon 
accordingly, in the example above selected, a weight 
1501b. is required to break the bars if applied at rest 


upon their centres,—but a weight of 1 778 lb. is sufficient to 
produce fracture if passed over them at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour.” 


The Commissioners properly insist, therefore, on 
the importance of giving to all railway structures 
an amount of solidity far superior to that which is 
found by experiment or calculation sufficient to 
support as a dead weight the heaviest loads that 
can ever travel over them. 

A most important series of experiments by Mr. 
Eaton Hodgkinson on the tensile and crushing 
strengths of iron under a great variety of forms and 
conditions, which form Appendix A to this Report, 
must prove of the utmost value to engineers :—so 
will the mathematical investigation of the subject 
by Prof. Willis and Mr. Stokes. 

It is shown by some carefully conducted experi- 
ments made by Capt. James that the strength of 
iron bars is not increased with their diameters ;— 
owing to the circumstance of their assuming a 
crystalline structure in the middle during the pro- 


cess of cooling, which goes on, of course, more | . : - 
S: & c . | sum of 7,000,000, and the practical result in the 


slowly there than on the outside of the bar. This 
has been frequently observed in large iron castings; 
but we are not aware of any published set of ex- 
periments which so satisfactorily show the great 
importance of annealing all iron girders, and of 
limiting the thickness of each mass of iron employed 
for supporting heavy, and particularly moving, 
weights, as Capt. James’s. This thick Blue-book 
and its accompanying volume of plates we must 
regard as a valuable contribution to scientific en- 
gineering. It is, however, to be regretted that the 
experiments of the Commission did not embrace 
the effect of wrought-iron tension-bars on cast-iron 
girders as applicable to such structures as the Dee 
and numerous other bridges of a similar construc- 
tion. By some this form has been absolutely con- 
demned as insecure,—while other engineers still 
contend that it may be employed with safety. 

We understand that the labours of this important 
Commission were prematurely stopped by cutting 
off the necessary funds for carrying on the experi- 
ments. Surely, seeing the important uses to which, 
on land and sea, iron is now employed, it was not 
a wise economy to put an end to an inquiry which 
promised to be of such great national importance. 





Screntiric Gossip.—At last we get some clue 
to the ‘“‘ New Light” of Mr. Payne :—and it fully 
confirms our expressed views. Water is decom- 
posed by the chemical action of sulphuric acid on 
zinc, and the hydrogen passed through spirits of 
turpentine. The following letter from Mr. Mathiot, 
of the United States Coast Survey, places the 
question in an intelligible light.— 

**Mr. Mathiot says:—‘I next directed my attention to 
ascertain the quantity of turpentine used along with a known 
quantity of hydrogen. I first accurately measured a portion 
of turpentine, and then passed the gas from 33 oz. of zinc 
through it, burning the gas at the jet all the time. I then 
again measured the turpentine, and found it not perceptibly 
less than before. Now, in this case, the hydrogen could not 
have been changed into carburetted hydrogen, for coal gas 
contains from four to five times as much carbon as hydrogen, 
and pure carburetted hydrogen has six times as much carbon 
as hydrogen; and as 33 oz. of zinc, by solution, liberate 
one ounce or twelve cubic feet of hydrogen, therefore from 
four to six ounces of turpentine should have been used up, 
supposing it to be all carbon; but turpentine is composed 
of twenty atoms of carbon to fifteen atoms of hydrogen, 
and, consequently, only one-seventh of its carbon can be 


taken up by the hydrogen, or, in other words, forty-two | 


ounces of turpentine will be required to carburet one ounce 
of hydrogen. Yet, still thinking some portion of the tur- 
pentine might be evaporated, I cooled the bottle with the 
turpentine, and placed the whole apparatus in a cold bath, 
and tried the experiment over again, but the light was the 
same. I then heated the turpentine to 120 degrees, and 
then passed the hydrogen through it, but the light was the 
same. I then took a half-gallon tincture bottle, and put in 
nearly three-quarters of a pint of turpentine, and let the 


pipe from the hydrogen generator run quite to the bottom | 


of the water—the light appearing the same, ora little better. 
I have used the same lot of turpentine in all these experi- 
ments, having had a brilliant light for about three hours; 
and the turpentine, though frequently poured from one 
bottle to another, is not a teaspoonful less than before I 
began the first experiment. I have now announced to you 
the simple facts of the matter; the rationale I leave to the 
scientific world. The next step, after ascertaining that 
hydrogen can be used for illumination, is, whether the light 
is according to its weight or its bulk, as compared with coal 
gas,—that is, whether 200 cubic feet of this catalyzed hydro- 
gen will go as far for light as 200 feet of coal gas, or whether 
it will require 200 feet, one pound of hydrogen, to do the 
work of 26 feet, one pound of coal gas.’ ” 


Notwithstanding this statement, we are convinced 





that the hydrogen does rob the turpentine of car- 





| from heat, 








bon ; but possibly the carbon lost is substituted by 
some other element,—and the character of the tur- 
pentine changed, although the quantity may not 
have been reduced.—The above statement renders 
the cost easily calculable. 

We are requested to make room for the follow- 
ing remarks on Mr. Petrie’s paper, read at the 
British Association, ‘On the Application of Elec- 
tricityand Heat as moving Powers.’—“ The author 
is in error when he states ‘that the best Cornish 
engines only yield one-fourteenth of the power 
that the combustion of the carbon actually repre- 
sents ;’ for if we consider the heating value of the 
coals to be represented by the quantity of carbon 
which they contain, it will be found that one pound 
of coal of a good quality and such as will raise in 
the best Cornish engine 1,000,000 lb. one foot high 
will have heating power equal to above 10,000°, 
—which, being multiplied by Mr. Joule’s equiva- 
lent of 700, as used by the author, we shall have 
for the theoretical power of one pound of coal the 


Cornish engine being the sum of 1,000,000, or one- 
seventh ‘of the power that the combustion actually 
represents.” The author has not therefore given 
a correct statement of the practical value obtained 
It is, in fact, just double the value 
which he has given it.—The comparative cost of 
power obtained from heat and electricity, accord- 
ing to the author’s statement of the quantity of zinc 
required per horse-power per hour, theoretically and 
practically :—Theoretically, the consumption of zinc 
in the battery should be 1°56 pound per hour per 
horse-power. Practically, it is from 50 to 60 pounds 
per hour. Assuming that the price of zine is 20J. 
per ton and the price of coal 10s. per ton, their 
relative prices will be as 40 to 1. Two pounds of 
coal per hour will, used in the best Cornish engine, 
produce the power of one horse ;—and to produce 
the same amount of power by the best electro- 
magnetic engine fifty pownds of zinc must be con- 
sumed. Their comparative cost will therefore be 


0x 50 . 
as (2x - =1,000) 1,000 to 1. Even supposing, 
with the author, that engines may be constructed 


to give one-fourth of the theoretical power, the 


cost compared to the cost of coal will be as 
y 


(SAEXA =124'8) 125 (nearly) to 1. 


“‘SamueL Hockine.” 














































FINE ARTS 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Weimar. 

THERE is something bewildering in the rapidity 
with which one can be now-a-days transferred 
from the edge of the Channel at Ostend to the 
centre of Germany by railway,—the bewilderment 
being not a little increased by the amount of brawl 
and discomfort to be endured, now that such 
myriads are on the road. The He who cannot carry 
his wardrobe in his snuff-box, and the She who 
requires more for her comfort than her sac affords, 
must be either prepared to put forth a large amount 
of gymnastic activity, or take a Brave Courier— 
in either case exposed to heavy expense, and to 
those chances of loss, delay, and inexact trans- 
mission which are trying to the temper in a mode 
of conveyance recommended by its speed and 
certainty. I have seen nothing like the fight at 
the passport office at Aix, and among the grasp- 
ing and sluggish owners of vehicles at Cologne. 
I have met nothing so gratuitously ill managed 
as the needless and numberless halts and ex- 
changes made on the way betwixt the city of 
the Three Kings and the town whence I write: 
—not to speak of the small provision in one or 
two very important places for keeping what Mr. 
Ruskin has pathetically called ‘‘ the human parcel” 
dry. At Magdeburg, for instance, the entire con- 
tents of three trains are spilt on a narrow shelf of 
boards close under the walls of the fortifications, a 
hundred yards distant from the station-house, and 
without the pretext of shelter:—a pleasant place 
for arrival and transfer on a mid-winter night! On 
all these things it would have been ungenerous to 
say a word, had not some of our contemporaries 
been lately busily extolling the foreign Railroad, as 
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generically better managed and more comfortable 
in its provisions than the home one. This, I am 
bold to assert, is not the case at present. May we 
all mend ! 

Many of the railroads, however, have station- 
houses of fantastic magnificence, with many good 
points in their architecture and adornments. The 
ceiling under which coffee is drunk in the splendid 
room at Minden is worth citing and remembering 
as an example of rich and delicate decoration. How 
long will it be before the extremes of this disregard 
for the expedition and material convenience which 
excuses railways and this parade of ornamental taste 
will be reconciled? For the observer of German 
manners (now in a state of transition from their 
primitive homeliness to a refinement and licence 
difficult to characterize), the problem is a curious 
one. 

Two years have done much for the Cathedral at 
Cologne. In less than two years more, the tra- 
veller will be able from a distance to see that the 
huge gap betwixt the choir and the towers is essen- 
tially diminished. The walls and one of the windows 
of the transepts are all but up,—the flying buttresses 
being still untouched. The upper windows of the 
nave are already defined ; the sketched-out tower 
in the facade has a new pier, and the giddily-lofty 
arch which is to connect it with its twin sister has 
been thrown. The further, however, that these 
interesting works advance, the more do I feel con- 
firmed in the idea which I ventured to express on 
my last visit [Athen. No. 1095], that betwixt 
the space of the transepts and the bulk of the 
towers the proportions of the nave shrink into a 
shortness which both outside and inside of the 


Cathedral will ultimately produce a disappointing | 


effect. I spent a long Sunday morning in the 
building ; and to judge from the crowds that filled 
it, and the cheery jingle of money on the offering 
Plates, popular sympathy and curiosity with re- 
gard to the fulfilment of ‘‘this broken promise to 
God” (as poor Hood called it) have in no degree sub- 
sided. Some of us may live to see the entire area 
thrown open to the vaults of the roof. 

The new bronze statue of Herder—heroic in 
stature—just inaugurated close beneath the walls 
of Herder’s church here, is, as modern statues 
go, a very fine work,—large and simple, and 
clear of the oppressive pedantry which might 
almost seem to have been invited by the severity 
of the subject. There is more parade of a shapely 
leg, perhaps, than is strictly clerical: otherwise 
the beauty and the dignity of the subject are 
well conciliated. The artist is Herr Schaller of 
Munich ; whose Phidiasand Prometheus, destined 
for the outer hall of the church of St. Boniface, I 
admired nine years ago, in their sculptor’s studio. 
The founders of this Herder statue are a lodge 
or lodges of Freemasons. The festival of inau- 
guration appears to have gone off pleasantly, but to 
have excited little general sympathy, and to have 


established at Weimar. But the plan, as it has 
been detailed to me, is at once too comprehensive 
and too novel to be introduced at the close of a 
hasty letter. 





Fryz-Art Gosstp.—We may again remind our 
readers that the annual French Exhibition of the 
works of modern artists will open at the Palais 
National on the 15th of December. Paintings, &c., 
will be received at the palace between the hours of 
ten and four from the Ist to the 15th of November, 
—at six o’clock of which latter day the doors will 
be closed against any further reception. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





HAyYMARKET.—The comedy of ‘Born to Good 
Luck’ was revived on Monday;—the part of 
| Paudeen O’ Rafferty being Powerfully performed by 
| Mr. Hudson. The farce of ‘ How to pay the Rent’ 
| followed ;—in which the same actor flourished as 
| Morgan Rattler, to the great delight of his ad- 
| Inirers. 
| SapLer’s WELLS.— Mr. Knowles’s ‘ William 
| Tell’ and Mr. Milman’s ‘ Fazio’ have been added 
| to the revivals at this theatre :—-Mr. Phelps enact- 
ing the hero in the former, and Miss Glyn Bianca 
in the latter. ‘Fazio’ afforded another opportunity 
to Mr. Waller,—in the part of the guilty husband. 
| Wanting discipline to a remarkable extent, this 
' gentleman has, however, much available material 
in voice and person. 











MUSIC AT WEIMAR. 
Tue world of letters knows in what manner 
Europe was stirred to its very centre, towards the 
close of the last century, by the genius of the dis- 
tinguished men whom once on a time the sovereign 
| of this tiny capital drew around him. It would be 
curious enough if a like phenomenon were to be 
produced in the world of Art,—if a musical revo- 
lution were in its turn to be dated from Weimar. 
—Such a thing seems to be among possibilities 
just now. 
All those who have followed the career of M. 
Liszt with other eyes than those of either foolish 
wonder orjaundiced antipathy, must have speculated 
| with no ordinary curiosity as to the direction which 

his genius would take when its years of wander- 
| ing apprenticeship (to use the German phrase) should 
| be over,—and when his career as a public favourite 
| would out of either choice or necessity be closed. 

Such a problem, always involving no ordinary 
| solicitude, becomes doubly interesting when one 
| so original (not to say eccentric) as M. Liszt is con- 
|cerned. But few would have conceived it possible 
| that the idol of whose broken pianoforte-strings 

German damsels wove bracelets—whe was starred 
| with an Order here, decorated with nobility and a 
| sword there, ere he had reached middle age, and 








| 


ments. The costume, groupings and 
this little theatre would do no discredit to Pad,” 


Liszt’s presidence is in his oby 
make the town and the theatre a rall 
and focus of German music as it w. 
and as it is to be. His conducting 
animated, and inspiriting, without 
pettiness. 
some of the known masterpieces of G 
in spite of the indifference of the pu 
he is resolute, we hear, to give every facility to the 
writers of youngGermany. Hence, at Weimarthose 


the newest manner of composition illustrated 4 
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The special interest, however, imparted by 

ious resolution 4, 
YINg point 
8, aS it is, 
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He has already placed on t 


interested in the matter may see the Principles of 


the uttermost, and every possible advantage and 
protection given to them by a liberal court, at the 
instance of one who is as genial in his sympathies 
as bold in his ambitions, — and who, moreover. 
has a fund and foundation of precise knowledg. 
not always possessed by either the genial or the 
ambitious. 

Viewed in this light, we have rarely assisted at 
any celebration more interesting than the fint 
production of Herr Wagner's opera of ‘Lohen. 
grin,’ on the anniversary of Goethe’s birthday, 
The story of the commission is worth recording, 
The composer appears to have been born under 
a star of nonconformity,—to be largely endowed 
with enterprise, fancy, and obstinacy. He hag 
always been his own librettist ; having some years 
ago submitted a libretto, ‘The Flying Dutchman’ 
to the management of L’Académie in Paris, with 
the hopes of being commissioned to set the same, 
There, the story was found so original, and the 
musician so little practicable, that the latter was 
fairly bought out, while the libretto was purchased 
and given to M. Dietsch,—by whom it was st 
without success. Herr Wagner is his own copyist, 
too,—and more exquisite manuscript than his we 
never saw. While under the service of the King 
of Saxony as Kapellmeister he took part in the 
recent German revolutions; and on this ground (to 
say nothing of the more direct argument of tlie 
style of his music,) he has since knocked at theatre- 
door after theatre-door without chance of hearing 
until the opera-house of Weimar let himin. As. 
suredly no establishment solely depending on public 
opinion and not on the court ipse-dixit would have 
received his ‘ Lohengrin.’ 
















‘Lohengrin,’ though not a work to be ignored, 
is still less one to be generally accepted. The 
libretto, based on the well-known legend of tlie 
‘Knight of the Swan,’ contains some picturesque 
points,—but it is vexatiously full of effects missed 
and improbabilities unreconciled. Principal cha- 
racters are allowed to stand still on the stage with- 
out note to sing or sign to make during entire 
finales. Such neglects of contrast abound as duet 
succeeding duett. The pieces are immoderate mn 
their length. All these faults would be singularly 


been but sparingly attended by the celebrities of | long ere the fire of idolatry had burned itself out— | odd as coming from a musician writing for music, 
Germany. The traveller is more struck than ever, | should subside into the comparative obscurity of a | were they not explained by the fact that Herr 


just now, by the manner in which one little 
town isolates itself from another in its tastes and 
humours,—and these provincial capitals from larger 
cities such as Berlin, Dresden, &c.:—in days, 
too, whose Utopia has been, a United Germany! 


| musical directorship in a very small German town. 


Wagner has ‘‘a system.” When such a defence 


Fewer still could have believed that the change | is made for novelties that are merely so many 
| could last,—fewest of all would have admitted that blemishes, who can avoid recollecting Horace 


| any very striking or signal result could proceed | Walpole’s farewell words to Hogarth—‘‘ My dear 


| therefrom. 


But the distinguishing peculiarity of | Sir, you grow too wild, I must take my leave ot 


But those who begin to illustrate the theory of | M. Liszt, a spirit which nothing can daunt com- | you” !—Who will not deprecate our ever becoming 


discords from what is to be seen and heard here, 
will never end.—It is said that the heir-apparent to 
the Dukedom of Saxe- Weimar is about to adorn his 
town with a group of portrait-statues of Goethe and 
Schiller, to be placed in the space before the theatre. 
I saw a sketch for this on a small scale, by Herr 
Rauch of Berlin, which appeared to me new in its 
ordinance : since I recollect no instance of one com- 
position of two figures serenely standing side by side. 
Goethe is raising a laurel crown in one hand,—the 
gesture not exactly indicating on which brow it is 
intended to be placed. This may have partly been 
the design of the sculptor; but as calculated to 
raise a perpetual question, the effect is disturbing 
rather than ingenious. I fancied, too, that the 
group presented too large a surface of front with- 
out shadow. But the sketch may possibly be re- 
considered. 

There is much talk of a great Goethe stiftung 
(or foundation) which may possibly be shortly 


| bined with a will which nothing can bend, bids fair to 
| vindicate itself in this as in former transactions of 
| his life,—and will, if we mistake not, work itself out 
| in a form which, be its value greater or less, may 
| at all events prove one alike individual and signifi- 
cant.—It will be no surprise if the opera-house 
at Weimar under his musical direction shall be- 
come as notorious as was the theatre of Weimar 
when Goethe had it under his hand as a field 
not merely for enterprise but also for experiment. 
The orchestra is capitally under control and curi- 
ously effective,—its numerical strength considered. 
Measures are in progress to strengthen it: Herr 
Cossmann, the excellent violoncellist, has just joined 
it. ‘It is mentioned as possible that Herr Joachim, 
the best of young German violins, will remove 
from Leipsic to Weimar. The chorus is less satis- 
factory,—and wants entire revision. We were much 
struck with the excellence, liberality, and (what is 
rare in Germany) tastefulness of the stage appoint- 








used to pyramids with their points downward, pil- 
grimages that lead nowhere, question without reply, 
ponderous machinery set in motion when the strings 
prove not so much cables as cobweb-threads pet 
petually broken ? 

To particularize a little more closely :—Her 
Wagner’s attempt has been, to produce a work of 
pure declamation, without the slightest reference 
to melody, charm, or established form on the part 
of the vocalists. ‘Lohengrin’ reminded us of 
nothing so much as one of the weakest operas 0 
Lulli’s school,—spiced with outrageous orchestral 
condiments of which Lulli never dreamed. Even 
considered as a tissue of recitatives accompanied, 
the effect was bad :—monotonous from the super 
abundance of suspences and pauses, and from the 
platitude of many of the phrases devoted to the 
strongest emotions. Despite the perpetual efforts 
now made to prove them separate, no one, it may 
be suspected, will ever write a really fine rec 
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bars eae were yet more struck by another 
nelo varity. Though Herr Wagner will not 

. «tor to the meretricious a due which every pair 
of singers naturally enough like to sing—though 

judge from ‘ Lohengrin’ he would not be guilty 
y- cabaletta were the success of his opera (or of 
js republican ideas) dependent on it, — seeing 
shat rhythm and ordinance must be somewhere or 
he work could never be kept together, he has 
iyvished rich devices of form and melody on the 
orchestra. Listening very attentively, wecametothe 
conclusion that it is the violins and others that de- 
gaim, while the actors and actresses scream. The 

ris of hero and heroine, villain and confidant, are 
jaribly wearying in their excess of over-strained 
nonotony,—in their perpetual and tantalizing 

roach toward some great climax, explosion, or 
combination which never arrives. But the band 
jas intelligible and vivacious services to per- 
fmm. Some of the accompaniments are excellent. 
Acurtain tune to the third act (almost important 
enough to make a short overture) is one of the 
most captivating and joyous inspirations we ever 
heard ; and a march at the opening of the last 
gene, With four separate groups of trumpeters on 
the stage, is so grandiose and exciting as a piece 
of combination and effect and parade that M. 
Meyerbeer may well take to bed on hearing of 
it—unless it should prove that it was he who 
onginated the same by the much-talked-of jinale 
in his ‘Camp de Silésie.’ 

In short, the impression left on us by ‘ Lohen- 
gin’ is that of power and perversity perpetually 
jostling and neutralizing each other. A system 
more systematically inconsistent has rarely been 
s emphatically illustrated. If the accomplish- 
nents of the beautiful art of singing are to be so 
entirely abrogated on the plea of their conven- 
tinalism, why not also the beauties and effects of 
instrumental execution? Does the trill which is 
neretricious in the voice, and incapable (say the 
transcendentalists) of conveying inner meaning, 
become pathetic, poetical, philosophical when it is 
produced by the fingers on the strings of twenty 
violins at once? Why is a vocal scale passage on 
“smania” or ‘‘ gioja,” whether ascending or de- 
sending, more unbeseeming and frivolous than an 
orchestral one? Why are melodies in even num- 
bers of bars to be counted as elegant in a symphony, 
ifthey are vulgar ina song? Why write thirds for 
the violins if thirds for the voices are to be ex- 
ploded as so much sugary twaddle? Time is 
wasted over questions like these.—The truth is, 
that such nonsense will not bear looking into ; being 
virtually—let Herren Wagner and Schumann and 
M. Berlioz take it as they will—merely a mask 
watched up to conceal want of invention, or that 
want of knowledge which takes its refuge in a hot 
ad unreasoning partisanship. 

There is small fear, we think, of Opera being thus 
destroyed at present. While the principle of dra- 
matic propriety is respected, the canons of grace 
and beauty must not be outraged. Nor do we ap- 
prehend that “‘ Young Germany” will ever really 
thrive till some genius shall appear, rich, wise, and 
calm enough to conciliate both. Meanwhile, such 
experiments as Herr Lachner’s are of the deepest 
interest. Every one seems to agree that the 
‘Tannhauser,’ the penultimate opera by the same 
composer, (holding a relation to ‘ Lohengrin’ simi- 
lar to those of ‘Der Freischiitz’ with ‘Euryanthe’ 
and of ‘Robert’ with ‘ Les Huguenots,’) is a much 
more popular and pleasing work. The overture, 
which we heard admirably played on the pianoforte, 
*emed to be grand, noble, on clearly marked sub- 
jects,—and, though overcharged, excellent in struc- 
ture and exciting in developement. We should ex- 
pect it when heard with orchestra to prove more 
interesting and fresh than Meyerbeer’s overture 
‘Struensee :’'—with which it is but natural to 
compare it. 

Who could help speculating on what the great 
poet and critic in commemoration of whom ‘ Lo- 
hengrin’ was produced would have said to such 
4 chaotic tribute “—The opera was most carefully 
given ; preluded by an elegant prologue, written for 
= oecasion by Herr Dingelstedt. The two prin- 
‘Pal female parts were agreeably sustained by 





not also write a really beautiful | Mdlle. Agthe and Malle. Fastlinger. "Both these 


young ladies have fresh agreeable soprano voices,— 
as yet guiltless of the vices of German solo singing. 

If M. Liszt has given up pianoforte exhibition 
in public for a while, it is from no diminution of 
means,—but that he may addict himself to compo- 
sition. His new overture to ‘Prometheus’ is a 
work of the highest ambition—full of force and 
contrast ; with perhaps too wilful a disdain of the 
beautiful in some of its chords and progressions, 
but closer and more intelligible in structure than 
we had expected to find it. The same remark 
might apply to his two new pianoforte Concertos 
with orchestra,—the effect of which in places must 
be prodigious. But the execution of these com- 
positions as intended by their writer is totally 
beyond the reach of any one else; demanding an 
ease and an apparent carelessness combined with 
the utmost brio and brilliancy, and a variety of 
modifications of finger, such as no one else com- 
mands. When heard again after a lapse of time, 
his playing reminds the hearer more forcibly than 
ever that whereas the many are pianists of talent, 
M. Liszt is the genius of the pianoforte. 

We can only speak further of a pianoforte Trio by 
Herr Raff, parts of which areexcellentand effective. 
It is, however, enormously difficult :—in its style 
“Young German,” but more orderly and more 
melodious than many among its contemporaries 
of the same school.—An opera by Herr Raff has 
been accepted,—and will be performed at Weimar 
early in the next year. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip.—The musical 
festival at Gloucester is said to have gone off with 
greater spirit than most recent meetings of the 
three choirs, —the singing of Madame Sontag 
forming perhaps the principal attraction. ‘Elijah’ 
and ‘The Messiah’ were the two oratorios. They 
may now, it seems, be ranged side by side in their 
power of attracting an audience. The one novelty 
was a song by Dr. Wesley, given on the morning of 
miscellaneous selections betwixt a portion of ‘The 
Creation’ and the ‘ Lauda Sion.’ The excursion- 
trains run out of London for the purpose of deliver- 
ing guests in time for the morning performances 
will form a feature in the history of this music 
meeting. Beyond these things, there is little to 
remark. 

Couid little efforts avail, we English should by this 
time have had a grand national opera, in spite of 
the dragons in the way that seem bent on spoil- 
ing the enterprise. We believe that the committee 
of gentlemen whose convocation and early meetings 
we noticed last year as attended with a certain 
promise, were compelled by the difficulties on 
every side to adjourn the consideration of the plan, 
—which, nevertheless, seems taken up by one san- 
guine person after another without any regard to 
the obstacles that must be removed. How slight 
and strange at once these seem to certain of our 
professors may be judged from a recent adver- 
tisement put forth by Mr. F. Flowers, in which 
he roundly declares that there is no good English 
opera because there are no good English singers, 
and that there are no good English singers because 
there are no good teachers,—and that to supply this 
want he will teach soprani, tenors and sub-basses 
(what are these ?) gratuitously for some hours every 
week.—It seems difficult to accept such a frank 
statement and proposal for earnest—even though 
it has been issued in print. Another advertiser 
more mystically puts forth the following para- 
graph :— 

English Opera.—Composers, Vocalists, and Instrumen- 
talists desirous of forming an Operatic Establishment upon 
the principles of a commonwealth (so successfully carried 
out in the Royal Italian Opera,) are invited to send their 
names by letter, post paid, to **‘ Union is Strength,” at ——. 
We fear that neither ‘“‘ Union is Strength” nor Mr. 
Flowers—in his own opinion the best of singing- 
masters—will succeed in cutting the knot of the 
difficulty. 

Meanwhile, the autumnal travelling opera and 
concert parties are about to set forth,—somewhat | 
less brilliant in their muster than usual. Miss C. 
Hayes, Mr. Bordasand Signor Marchesi are going | 
to perform operas in Dublin. — Mdlle. Parodi, | 
Signor Gardoni and M., Vivier are about to take | 





another round among the provincial towns.— 
Signora Cortesi is named as the prima donna for 
St. Petersburgh this winter. 

The Grand Opéra at Paris opened for the winter 
season with ‘La Favorite.’ In this Mdlle. Alboni 
has taken the part of the heroine with doubtful suc- 
cess. ‘‘ Formerly,” says the Gazette Musicale, “it 
was sustained by one who was more of an actress 
than a singer”’—the Lady meant being Madame 
Stoltz ; ‘Paris has now the charming variety of 
seeing it performed by one who is more of a singer 
than an actress.” M. Berlioz speaks more de- 
cidedly to the point—declaring that the one feature 
of Mdlle. Alboni’s performance is her singing of 
the cavatina ‘O mon Fernand,’—the dramatic 
features of the part being wholly neglected. Mdlle. 
Alboni will next appear as Odette, in the ‘Charles 
the Sixth’ of M. Halévy.—M. Auber’s new opera 
is in a state of great forwardness, and ought to be 
produced before November. 

It is advertised that Mr. Mitchell is about to 
retire from the management of the French Plays, 
and that the St. James's Theatre is accordingly to 
be let from the middle of September. For the 
blank in amusements thus caused a select and in- 
tellectual public has good cause to be sorry. As 
a school of study to the dramatist, a French 
theatre has a special place and interest ; and there 
is scarcely a chance of London ever again possess- 
ing one so liberally administered as Mr. Mitchell’s 
has been. Perhaps we are to meet him as a 
manager elsewhere. 

Among the dramatic novelties which promise 
well for the coming winter in Paris are named, a 
new five-act comedy by M. Emile Augier,—and a 
new comedy by M. Scribe, to be called ‘The Queen 
of Navarre’s Tales.’ 

Mrs. Clifford, whose peculiar power in personat- 
ing the mock-respectabilities of the stage made her 
so valuable a member of the Haymarket company, 
died, after nearly a year's illness, on Thursday 
week. She had been connected with Mr. Webster's 
theatre for the long term of twenty-eight years. 





MISCELLANEA 


Mutilation of the amended Act for the Copyright 
of Design.—Manufacturers of all ornamental fabrics 
may congratulate themselves that an extension of 
the term of copyright to an additional three years is 
now secured to them, if they will only express their 
wishes on the subject to the Board of Trade. The 
Board of Trade has been empowered to give it to 
them. When they approach the Board, let us ad- 
vise them to request that the additional privilege 
may not be accompanied in all cases with an addi- 
tional fee. Where the fee is already a pound 
and upwards, it is surely quite payment enough for 
any period of copyright. Manufacturers, in prepar- 
ing their memorials to the Board of Trade, may use- 
fully remind the Board that an author may obtain 
his literary copyright for a term which may be sixty 
or seventy years, merely for the trouble of registering 
his book, and paying only half-a-crown, we believe, 
at Stationers’ Hall. Sculptors, too, may now obtain 
the advantages of registration; and the rights of 
ornamental articles in ivory and bone are also recog- 
nised. So far so good, although we must protest 
against the ungracious act of the Commons in cur- 
tailing the period of the extension of Copyright 
from six years, as the Lords had fixed it, to three. 
In addition, the new Act enables ornamental de- 
signs to be “ provisionally registered,” and exhibited 
publicly without forfeiting copyright; and we may 
presume there will be no fee for using this new privi- 
lege. But we shall be greatly surprised if manufac- 
turers and inventors do not loudly protest against 
the treatment which the Commons have inflicted on 
them in passing this new Act. Our readers will 
recollect, that on the 7th of May the President of the 
Board of Trade stated, in the House of Commons, 
that it might be expedient to introduce a clause to 
protect from piracy the “ wnpatented articles that 
might be exhibited.” This intimation agreed with 
the decision (No. 8) of the Commissioners for the 
Exhibition, which proclaimed that “arrangements 
will be made for the protection of articles which may 
be exhibited from piracy of the design,”—a decision 
that has been largely published to all the world. 
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Accordingly, the public watched with satisfaction for 
the redemption of this pledge in the Bill which Lord 
Granville, on behalf of the Government, introduced 
in the House of Lords. This Bill, giving such pro- 
tection, passed the Lords, and was sent up to the 
Commons; when, lo! on the 12th of August, two days 
before the prorogation, when the House was nearly 
abandoned, another printed edition of the Bill was 
published, and the clause wholly emasculated of its 
virtue. * * All that the new law nowenacts for “ pro- 
visional registration” is, that ornamental designs and 
“ utility” designs may have it—a mighty work to 
engage the labours of Parliament—an Act to save 
the payment of fees varying from 1s. to 10/.! which 
the Treasury already had power to dispense with 
whilst unpatented articles, for which it would have 
been of real usefulness, are excluded—after the 
Government had attempted to include them! — 
Journal of Design. 


Gold from Jamaica.—We state with much satis- 
faction that we have just seen and examined a large 
lump of auriferous rock or stone just arrived from 
the neighbourhood of Annatto Bay, Jamaica. Split 
open, it appears almost one compact mass of gold 
and silver, the pure silver ore lying in small lumps 
thickly interspersed with gold particles. This lump 
will yield about 70 per cent. of the precious metals. 
This is considerably richer than many of the Cali- 
fornian specimens.— Standard. 


Serpent Charmers.—In the number for the present 
month of Bentley's Miscellany, there is an article, by 
Mr. W. Cooper, on ‘ The Snakes and Serpent Charm- 
ers at the Zoological Gardens :’—in which the dis- 
puted question as to whether the fangs are extracted 
by the serpent charmers from the reptiles which they 
exhibit is set at rest. Dr. John Davy, in his work 
on Ceylon, denies that this is the case,—and says 
that the only charm employed is that of courage 
and confidence.— 


“In order that we might get at the truth, we sought it 
from the fountain-head, and our questions were thus most 
freely answered by Jubar-Abou-Haijab,—Hamet acting as 
interpreter.—‘ How are the serpents caught in the first in- 
stance ?’—‘I take this adze (holding up a sort of geological 
hammer mounted on a long handle) and as soon as I have 
found a hole containing a cobra, I knock away the earth 
till he comes out or can be got out; I then take a stick in 
my right hand, and seizing the snake by the tail with the 
left, hold it at arm’s length. He keeps trying to bite, but I 
push his head away with the stick. After doing this some 
time, I throw him straight on the ground, still holding him 
by the tail; I allow him to raise his head and try to bite, 
for some time, in order that he may learn how to attack, 
still keeping him off with the stick, When this has been 
done long enough, I slide the stick up to his head and fix it 
firmly on the ground; then taking the adze and forcing 
open the mouth, I break off the fangs with it, carefully re- 
moving every portion, and especially squeezing out all the 
poison and biood, which I wipe away as long as it continues 
to flow; when this is done the snake is harmless and ready 
for use.’—‘ Do the ordinary jugglers or only the hereditary 
snake charmers catch the cobras?’—‘ We are the only per- 
sons who dare to catch them, and when the jugglers want 
snakes, they come to us for them; with that adze (pointing 
to the hammer) I have caught and taken out the fangs of 
many thousands.'"—‘ Do you use any other snakes besides 
the cobras for your exhibitions ?’—‘ No; because the cobra 
is the only one that will fight well. The cobra is always 
ready to give battle, but the other snakes are sluggish, only 
bite, and can’t be taught for our exhibitions.’—* What do 
the Arabs do if they happen to be bitten by a poisonous 
snake ?’—*‘ They immediately tie a cord tight round the arm 
above the wound, and cut out the bitten part as soon as 
possible—some burn it ; they then squeeze the arm down- 
wards so as to press out the poison, but they don’t suck it 
because it is bad for the mouth; however, in spite of all 
this, they sometimes die."—‘ Do you think it possible that 
cobras could be exhibited without the fangs being removed?’ 
—‘ Certainly not, for the least scratch of their deadly teeth 
would cause death, and there is not a day that we exhibit 
that we are not bitten, and no skill in the world would pre- 
vent it.’” 


St. Stephen’s, Wallbrook.—The repairs are about 
to be commenced, we hope effectively. The picture 
by B. West is taken down to be placed in the north 
transept, and a window is to be opened over the other. 
It is expected the Grocers’ Company will present 
one of stained glass. The carved work has been 
placed in the hands of Mr. Rogers, The organ 
gallery will be enriched similarly to that at St. Mary- 
at-Hill. Over the altar is to be placed a new cornice, 
in keeping with the style of the church, and enriched 
with carvings of fruit and flowers, The architect is 
Mr. Turner; the builder, Mr. Young.— Builder. 





To ConrEsPoxDENTs.—M.—A Subscriber—R. W.—P. T.— 
Bristoliensis—L. M.—Nemo—An Archeologist—A Constant 
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SYLVAN’S ENGLISH LAKES. 

Just published, with Maps by Wyip, and upwards of One Hun- 
dred Illustrations from Original Sketches by T. & E. Gixks, 
GYLVAN'S PICTORIAL HAND-BOOK to 
the ENGLISH LAKES. 

London and Edinburgh: Johnstone & Hunter. 


THE TERCENTENARY OF BURY SCHOOL. 
This day, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
RETROSPECTIVE ADDRESS read at the 
Tercentenary Commemoration of King Epwarp’s Scnoot, 
Bury St. Edmund’s, on Friday, 2nd of August, 1850. By JOHN 
WILLIAM DONALDSON, D.D., Head Master of the School ; 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Printed by 


uest. 
London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 


SECOND PART OF MR. ARNOLD’S GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price 6s, 6d. a 
PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION toGREEK 
PROSE COMPOSITION. Part Second. (On the PAR- 
TICLES.) In this Part the Passages for Translation are of con- 
siderable length. 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 








Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. The SEVENTH EDITION of the FIRST 
PART. In 8yo, 63. 6d. 

2. A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK ACCIDENCE. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

3. A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK CONSTRUING. 6s. 6d. 

4, The FIRST GREEK BOOK ; upon the 
lan of Henry’s First Latin Book. 5s. (The SECOND GREEK 
BOOK is in the press.) 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 


I. 
Incr. 8vo. 48, 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved for the Work, 


‘UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
4 GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the‘ History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’ 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &. 





* This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet appeared. 
By the occasional use of algebraic symbols for words, the author 
has both shortened and simplified the reasoning. The few remarks 
on Geometrical Analysis in the Appendix are of great value ; and 
the Supplementary Propositions will be found useful both to 
pupils and teachers.”— Atheneum, 

“* A neat and cheap edition of the universal introduction to ma- 
thematical study, divested of the diffusiveness with which the great 
Alexandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley has added an 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the student, and _pre- 
fixed a very sensible Preface on the utility of the study and the 
best mode of pursuing it.”—Spectator. 

“ Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motto, 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in thesteps 
of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the volume of the 
work, as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele- 
ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics,as valuable 
for the elegance of their style as for the correctness of their rea- 
soning.”— Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal. 


II. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. U poareees 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated init by 
new Diagrams. 

“The pr it ed trated, in most instances, in the 
plainest and neatest manner ; so that the work may justly claim 
(what it professes) to be a HELP To TEACHERS.”—Scholastic Journal. 

“The Key contains a collection of deduced propositions calcu- 
lated to make the learner familiar with the chief properties of geo- 
metrical figures.”— Dublin University Magazine. 

* Will be found of considerable valueas an aid to teachers of the 
Mathematics.”— New Monthly Magazine. 4 

“ The propositions, given as exercises in the valuable Appendix, 
are demonstrated in the Key, which must, therefore, become a very 
important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and inquiring class 
of students.”— United Service Gazette. 





Ill. 
In feap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. 


OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 
/ Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with theEnunciations, 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maris-lane, Londen. 


25, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


MEDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
i LIFE OFFICE. 

THIS IS THE ONLY SOCIETY POSSESSING TABLES 
— on asafe and scientific basis for the Assurance of Diseased 

ives. 

Sixty per Cent. of the Lives proposed to this Company have 
been DECLINED by other offices. 

The Premium charged in such cases is the lowest possible con- 
sistent with safety, and on restoration to permanent health is 
reduced to the ordinary rate. 

Heattny Lives are Assured at lower rates than at most other 


offices, 

During the last nine years about Five Thousand Proposals for 
Assurance have been made to this Society,—and at the present 
time the number is about one thousand yearly. ‘ 

The Policies issued by this Society give greater facilities to 
parties going to or residing in Foreign Climates than those of any 
other Company. Premiums for India and the Colonies very 
moderate, ; i 

Every description of Life Assurance business is transacted by 
this Society, and a subscribed Capital of Half a Million Sterling 
affords a complete guarantee for the fulfilment of the Company's 
engagemen 

vs of Two per Cent. per Annum was added to the Policies 
at the last Division of Profits. : 4 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other information, 
may be + at = Chief Office, or on application to any of the 
iety’s Agents in the country. 
—s F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
©. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 








IJAMILY ENDOWMEN’ 
Paden aa taxa tie 7 
2, ¥ . Blackfriars, Lond, , 
CAPITAL £500,000. 
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tterw , Esq. i 
John Fuller, Esq. Deputy Chines 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq, Colonel Ousel 
Major Henderson. Major fuse 
C. = Latouche, ~ Joshua Walker, Esq 
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ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
Yy ANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824 INSUR. 
Low rates are charged by this Com: 
bonus, S lien of a prog i : and uncertain 
¢ Premiums for Female lives h material) 
Fire Insurances on favour: et terms, _ y reduced, 
Prospectuses may be had of the 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 18 Wallin,ton-street Strand 
. Henry le, elli % 
Or Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York, 
. a ee —aecneneninesianniant 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY , established by Act of Parliament in 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-street, Ea. 
burgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles Downes, “iea, 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. J. G. Henriques, Esq, 
E. L. Boyd, Esq. Kesident, F. Chas. Maitland, Esq, 
Charles B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. F. . Esq. 
D. @ Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
The Bonus added to Policies from M 3 
December, 1847, is as follows :— m March, 100, to tho tag 
if 


pany, thus gi ‘ . 
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The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded on applicationto 
the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, ry 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 





Managers. 
Charles Bell Ford, Esq. Chairman. 
William Beresford, Esq. M.P. Joseph Hoare, Esq. 
Charles Boulton, Esq. Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 
Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie. | Henry Francis Shaw Lefevre, 
Harry Chester, Esq. | Esq. 
Samuel Pepys Cockerell, Esq. Henry Littledale, Esq. 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. George Warde Norman, Esq, 
John Drummond, Esq. | Brice Pearse, Esq. 
Russell Ellice, Esq. | Charles Richard Pole, Esq, 
William Franks, Esq. Lambert Pole, Esq. 
William R. Hamilton, aoe Henry Rich, Esq. M.P. 
Capt. H. G. Hamilton, R.N. Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 
Claude George Thornton, Esq. 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary, 

The Managers bes to inform the public that the Holders ef 
Policies effected with this Society are entitled to participate in the 
profits according to the Conditions contained in their Pamphletof 
Rates, which may be obtained at the Office, Thr eedle-street, 
London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 

The Premiums required by this Office on Young Lives are lower 
than those of many of the old established Offices. . 

A Bonus was declared in January, 1844, to the Policy Holders 
entitled to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and 
Additions then made to the Policies were on an average of the dif- 
ferent Ages One per Cent. per Annum on the Sum ¢ , OF 29 per 
Cent, on the Premiums received, from the period when the Policy 
Holders became entitled to participate in the Profits of the 
Society. 





LIFE ASSURANCE AND GUARANTEE. 


THE UNITED GUARANTEE AND LIFE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY, 36, Old Jewry, London. 

Capital 100,0002., with power to increase to 500,001, 
Three-fifths of the Profits of this Company will be divided among 

the Assured ; and Cit é 
The first division will take place at the expiration of the First 

Quinquennial period in 1854, after which the Bonuses will be 

added annually to the Life Policies. 
No charge is made for Policy Stamps. 

The Right Hon. LORD ERSKINE, Chairman. . 
JOSHUA P. BROWN WESTHEAD, Esq. M.P. Vice-Chairmas. 
This Company transacts the following description of business 
1.—Life Assurance with icipation in Profits, or a Low Scale 

Premium without Participation, at the option of the Assured, 
2.—Guarantee for Fidelity. canal 
3.—The Union of Life Assurance, with Guarantee for F idelity, 90 

that the Life Assurance Policy is made conditional on 
continued honesty of the Assured. The leading 

ofthis plan may be thus summed = — . ith 8 

To Emp.overs.—The Union of a Life Assurance Policy wi 
Bond for Fidelity gives an additional Guarantee for the bor " 
of those employed in situations of trust, who by any dereliction 
~—_ would forfeit their Life Policy. val 

The Life Policy also becoming from year to year more ~—4 
offers an annually increasing stimulus to continued good ne 
and each Premium, considered as an investment by the Cle 
ae is an additional assurance to the employer of the onesty 
of his intentions. ‘ . 

To tng Emptoyep.—A considerable Reduction of Prenkean® 
the two risks. This saving is eftected on the ground that po = 
pany can only be mene * pay one — = of the 
curred ; for, ifthe Employed continue honest 
Policy only becomes % claim, whilst if he is dishonest the Life 
Assurance Policy is forfei . a oe 

Prospectuses oy’ Dee Fay vn may be obtained 
application at the Offices of the Company, as above. 
pplication at tne order, JAMES KNIGHT, Secretar. 
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EPORT of the DIRECTORS of the EAGLE 
R INSURANCE COMPANY, 
7 Meeti f Proprietors held at Rad- 
Bead se he Annual cee atrect, ‘Blackfriars, on FRIDAY, the 
August, 1850. 
Present, 
v )HN CHETWYND TALBOT, QC., 
se = of the Company, in the Chair. 
Michael Lambton Este. 
William Ince. 
James Gascoigne Lynde, 
Richard Matthews. 
pee _ Mardon. 


Walter pane Peacock. 
jischo 

— Bodin ton. 

athaniel Gou 

ier Alexander Loar. 


Beare "Harean Meloy a. 
= fn Merton "Abbott. 
Frede: Goons po Blow Birket. 
James iM rnard. 
‘Alexander Bain Chisholm. 


Seflery Smith. 

Robert Thompson. 
John Colley Taunton. 
Thomas bes ag and 
James Wi —— ers 





Thomas Currey. 
John Smith ( uthbert. 
een vit i f the Deed of Settl t 
. h the provisions of the o ement, 
acinsmatlince more ‘attend you to submit their Annual State- 
and in conformity with the practice observed upon all 
zat former occasions. will preface any observations they may them- 
aebare to make, by calling your attention to the Report w hich 

ontere received from your Auditors.” 

The Auditors’ Report was here read, from which it appeared— 


gross Income of the Congeng for the A 
me ending June 30, 1849, w: $ 0 
The premiums on Policies issued in the 


ie Claims on decease of Lives assured : 


1 
1 
0 
8 


The Expenses 
The Total Assets | - on ‘ 

. in this Report which appears first to call for remar 
sanameast received S respect of New Assurances effected dur- 

he year. This amount, it will be found, is less than that 
red in the previous year; a circumstance which would, at 
frst sight, seem to indicate a decrease in the Company's business 

in the one just ended. The Directors are happy to say, however, 

tat such is by no means the case, the facts being that whereas 266 

Policies, averaging 6241. each, were effected in 1849, 662 Policies, 

6561, each, have been completed in the year “ending June, 

1s, The amount “assured is, therefore, greater in the latter year 
form 

1S enieme are less, merely because the lives assured are 

younger, and because the number of Term Policies is greater in 

‘than in the other. 

oepartian a discrepancy to be found in comparing the state- 
pent now under consideration with that of the previous year, 
srises under the head of Claims ; the sum paid in respect of which, 
during the year just past, considerably exceeds that demanded on 
the same account in the foregoing one. This increase has arisen 

in some measure, from the prevalence of Cholera during the riod 
owr which the account ony eight of the total number of 
deaths occurring poring the Company as caused 
bythat disease. It is, owever, a little remarkable that the aver- 
we sum assured under the Policies terminating in this manner is 
sslowas 3701. ; a circumstance et as it would seem, mene 
faintly, the character of the assurances likely to be affected by t 

of this fatal complaint. 

athe avel annual amount of Claims paid in the three years 
since the last division of surplus in 1847, is 57,571/.; so that, on the 
assumption that 60,0001, is about the true average, it will be seen 
that the actual one is still within the mark. 

“In the last Report, the Directors mentioned that the expenses 
were 4001, less than they were the year preceding. They have now 
to report a further diminution in them of no less than 546i, 
waking in the two years a total reduction of —_ in the annual 
charge for expenses of management. The advantages resulting 
from an economical management of Institutions like the EaGie 
ares obvious, that the Proprietors will, no doubt, be gratified by 
this complete fulfilment of the expectation so prominently put 
forward at the time the junction of the Prorecror and EacGLe 
ae was contemplated. 

Directors have only further to mention, as the result of 
the year’s proceedings, that the General Fund has been increased 
BR 10, 1id., and that it now amounts to 551,120/. 1la. Id., a 
sum which, taken'with their respective income, they have reason 
tobelieve, is not only sufficient to meet every claim which can ever 
psibly accrue, but which is adequate for the provision of a very 
considerable share of surplus to every member of the Company 

— to participate in it.” 

eport was unanimously adopted. 

The my routine business having then been disposed of, the cor- 
dial thanks of the meeting were voted in succession to the Direc- 
tm, Auditors and Actuary; and after passing a similar compli- 
ment to the Chairman for his courtesy and impartiality on the 
ccasion, the Meeting separated. 


HE EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY.— 
Established 1807, by Act “ Parliament, 2, Crescent, New 
Bridgestreet, Blackfriars, London. 


Directors, 
The Hon. J.C. TALBOT, Q.C., Chairman, 
WALTER A. PEACOCK, Eat: Deputy Chairman, 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. harles Thomas eens, Esq. 
Thomas Bod Devas, Beg” Esq. Richard H. Lloyd, E = 


Thomas Devas, Jee = ock wood, Esq. 
h Charles Price, Bea. 


Nathaniel Gould, Esq. 
Robert Alexander Grey, Esq. Wi Ae m Wybrow, Esq. 
Auditors. 


James Gascoigne Lynde, Esq. | Thos. Godfrey Sambrooke, Esq. 
George Leith Roupell, M.D. F.R.S. 15, Welbeck-street. 
Surgeons—James Saner, Esq. M.D. Finsbury-square ; William 
Cooke, Esq. M.D, 39, Trinity-square, Tower-hill. 
Actuary and Secretary—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 
Annual Income hte Company exceeds One Hundred and 
y Thousand Pow 
number of Existing } Policies is upwards of Four Thousand, 
— —— assured exceeds Two Million Eight Hundred 


Atthe | poy: division of Surplus, about One Hundred Thousand 
hole a flife to m assured under Policies for the 
The Division is Seipenennial ; and the whole surplus (less 20 
ey only) is distributed am: the assur 
ves assured are permitted 4 in time of peace to reside in any 
aa orto pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by profes- 
tome sion), between any two parts of the same hemisphere distant more 
Deen, eres from the Equator, without extra charge. 
assigning Policies are registered at the = ont assign- 


men pe he combate — “just and 
the interests of the assured in all particu- 


"s state and progress, Pro- 
or will be sent post free, on 








PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
. KREGENT-STREET ; 
CITY BRANCH: 4 ROYAL EXC HANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1 
Policy Holders’ Capital. wr ,180,722. 
Annual Income, £148,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000 
Claims paid since the — ofthe Office, 1 4,886,000, 


esident, 
The Right Hoaourabi EARL GREY. 


re. 
Frederick Squire. Esq. Chairm 

William Henry Stone, Esq. Deputy- Chatrnen. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. | Thomas Maugham, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D, George Pellatt, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. Round, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Bev. James Sherman 
The Hon. — ‘Rinnaird Capt Ww ww mm Williams. 


Physician—Jobn Maclean, Mi. D. bbas 5. 32%, Up — rr 
eatague- oquar 





NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE FRorrss ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURE. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 
Bonuses. 





Bonuses added subse- 
quently, to be — 
| inom increased ann 


~~ g1998 20 
23117 8 
114 18 10 


Date Sum 

Policy. Insured. 
| £2500 |£79 10 10 Extinguished | 
| ditto 


Original Premium, 





1000 3319 2 


1000 34 16 10 ditto 





Examples of Bonuses added to other ' Policies. = 
Total with Additions, 


Policy | Sum ee 
No. | Date. | | to be further i 


added. 


LOOR cLOT H-& 
Best Quality Warranted ......2s. 6d. per oquese yard, 
Persian and Turkey pattern ..28. 9d. 
vee F loor Cloth 128. Od. do. 

OA-FIBRE MATS AND MATTING, 
"ae Matting, plain and figured. 


JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, New Oxford-street. 


ARPETS.—BRIGHT & CO.S PATENT 
/ POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS.—These Goods are 
strongly recommended to the Trade and the Public on the follow- 
ing grounds :—They are woven by steam power, and are therefore 
more firmly made than can be the case with hand- ae 
They have the same good quality of worsted Chesampeus, whereas 
in the common prussele the dark colours are generally made om 
inferior worsted. | are printed by a patent process and b; 
patent machinery, and the colours are more durable, and wi 
an more severe tests than those of any other description of 
-, The patent printing admits of an almost unlimited variety 
des or colours ; the patterns are therefore more elaborate, ag 
ys is greater scope for design. They can be offered at a price 
about 20 per cent. bciow that of goods of equal quality le in 
the ordinary mode. In q uality, in pattern, in variety of cslomsa, 
and in price the Patent Power-Loom Brussels Carpets offer great 
advantages to the public.— Wholesale, 20, Skinner-street, Snowhill, 
London ; 22, New Brown-street, Manchester. 


ECORATIVE PAPER-HANGING MANU- 
ACTORY, and General Furnishing Establishment, 
Carpet and Floor-cioth Warehouse, 451, Oxford-street.—E. T. 
ARCHER solicits an inspection of his superior PAPER-HANG- 
NGS, (made by his patented inventions.) fitted up =f the walls of 
the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in 
style of artistic arrangement, and for every kind of room. Mes 
dition the rooms are furnished with superior furniture, nie 
in plain sueres the price,) giving at one view a drawing-room fit 
for reception. Bed-room and other Peper neagings, 4d. per yard ; 
French and all foreign Paper- “hangings, ofthe first fabric; Brussels 
and Tapestry Carpets at 3s. to 3s. 6d. per yard; best warranted 
Floor-cloth, eight yards wide, cut to any dimensions, 2s. 3d., 28. 6d. 
and 2s, 9d. per yard. 











Insured. | 
£900 





1807 
1810 
1820 


£982 12 1 £1882 - 1 
1200 1160 5 6 


5000 3558 17 8 8558 v7 8 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 
50, Regent-street. 


ILVER PLATE, New and Second-hand.— 

T. COX SAVORY & co's Pamphlet of Prices, with out- 
lines, may be had gratis, or will be sent post free if applied for by 
apaidletter. The contents are the prices, weights, and patterns of 
new and second-hand Silver Spoons and Forks; new and second- 
hand Tea and Coffee Services, Waiters, Silv er-edged Plated Goods, 


521 
1174 
3392 





| the new peated on white metal Spoons and Forks, ot Clocks, 


Ladies’ Gold Neck Chains, and Jewellery.—T. COX SAVOR 
Co., 47, Cornhill (seven doors from Gr Gracechureh- -street), London. 


HANDELIERS.—The most extensive and best 
assorted STOCK of CHANDELIERS, of British manufac- 
ture, is at the Falcon Glass Works, Holland-street, Blackfriars. — 
APSLEY PELLATT & CO. solicit an inspection of the quality of 
their work, which will be found: very superior: all new glass of 
the most pellucid character, and no foreign drops being used in 
their Chandeliers. The Manufactory may be viewed the first four 
days of the week. 
FIRE and ROBBERY.~ Safety for Plate and 
Cash—_CHUBB’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF § ge and 
BOXES are the most secure depositories for deeds, cash, plate, ac- 
count-books, &c., both from fire and burglars. All are fitted vith 
the detector locks—C. CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester; 
and Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton. 


( LD FEATHER BEDS Re- dressed and Puri- 
fied by Steam with patent machinery. This new process of 
dressing not only removes all impurities, but by expanding the 
feathers the bulk is greatly increased,and consequently the bed 
rendered much fuller and softer. Charge for dressing, 3d. per 
Old and mothy Mattresses effectually cured and re- anes fetched 
and returned carriage-free within five miles—HEAL & SONS’ 
List of Bedding, —a full .peatiouase of W eights, Sizes, and 
Prices, sent free by post on application to their Factory, 196, 
opposite the Chapel), TOTTENHAM COU RT-ROAD. 


A RELIEF FOR THE FARMERS. 


|} OW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS than 
ONE SHILLING per DAY,and KEEP HIM WELL too. 
Be you bruise your oats ?—No.—Then you lose one bushel out of 
three. 
The articles and numerous references may be seen at MARY 
WEDLAKE & CO.’s, 118, ony ge | 
A Mano t on the Above may be had, 
CANTERBURY SETTLEMENT and PORT" NATAL, 
Emigrants are ~t MARY WEDLAKE & CO. have from 
time to time supplied the first Settlers to Swan River and Port 
tal, and all the Australian Colonies, Hp ol t ommeaeanl URAL 
iMPh EMENTS and TOOLS of first-rate 
N.B. Purchasers may have the benefit of = ‘introduction. 
A BOON TO THE AGRICULTURIS 











FARM BRS. be of good wee allis not yet lost. Se tous, you 
will find us ready to meet the times. 

As you cannot get the same price for your Produce, we cannot 

expect from you the same | Price for our IMPLEMENTs, and 
without first-class I you cannot stand 
these times. 

By inclosing two stamps, a + with illustrations, will be 


forward 
MARY WEDLAKE & CO.118, Fenchurch-street. 


NV ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairsnot coming 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans ina third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushesof 
improv uated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. Thegenuine 
Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties ofabsorp- 
tion, vi ae _ = lity, by means of direct importations, 
with all inte: termediate parti ‘ies’ profits and destructive 
~p~ Le +. he luxury ofa genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
ETCALFE.1 BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
30 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution —Beware 0 of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2%. per box. 











‘OCOA is a Nut, which, besides farinaceous sub- 
stance, contains a bland oil The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to 
rancidity, Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is 
become a most valuable article of diet; more particularly if, by 
mechanical or other means the farinaceous substance can be 80 
perfectly incorporated with the oily, that the one will prevent the 
other from separating. Such an union is presented in the Cocoa 
prepares by by JAMES EPPs, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great 
ussell-street, Bloomsbu . London ; and thus, while the delight- 
ful flavour, in part depen ent on the oil, is retained, the whole 
preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach. 


ERFECT HEALTH RESTORED WITHOUT 

MEDICINE, Inconvenience, or E y DU BARRY’S 

delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FO D. ey saves 50 times 
its cost in other remedies. 


A few out of 50,000 Testimonials. 

“Twenty-five years’ Nervousness, Constipation, Indigestion, and 
Debility, from 4 ove hi mane — A ay = misery, and which no 
medicine could remove or relie e been effectually cured by 
DU BARRY'S HEALTH: RESTORING th in & very short 
time.—W. R. Reeves, Pool Anthony, Tiverto “Eight y 
dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, with cramps, a 
for which my servant had consulted the advice of many, ha’ 
effectually removed by Du Barry’s delicious Health-restoring Food 
in a very short time. I shall be happy to answer any inquiries.— 
Rev. Joun W. Frave.r, — Kectory, Norfolk.” “Three 
years’ excessive nervousness, wit ins in my neck and left arm, 
and general debility, which Sees ob my life very miserable, has 
been radically removed by Du Barry's Health-restoring Food.— 
Avex. 8, Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbereen.” Similar Tes- 
timonials from Lord Stuart de Decies ; Major-General Thomas 
King, Exmouth; Mr. Samuel Barlow, ‘Dar! ington, a cure of 20 
years dyspepsia, constipation, flatulency, and irritability ; William 
Hunt, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, King’s College, Cambridge, "who 
suffering 60 years from a partial paralysis, has regained the use of 
his limbs in a very short time upon this cuetionn 4 food; the Rev. 
Charlies Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks—a cure of functional disorders ; 
Mr. Thomas Woodhouse, Bromley—recording the cure of a lady 
from constipation and sickness during pr cy; the Rev. Thomas 
Minster, of St. Saviour’s, Leeds—a cure of five years’ nervousness, 

with spasms and dail yy. vomitings ; Mr. Taylor, Coroner of Bolton ; 
Captain Allen—recording the cure « epileptic fits; Doctors Ure 
and Harvey; James Shorland, Esq. No. 3, Sydney Terrace, Read- 
ing, Berks, late Surgeon in the 96' iment—a cure of dropsy ; 3 
James Porter, Esq. re | street, Perth—a cure of 13 years’ cough, 
with general debility; J. Smyth, Esq. 37, Lower Abbey-street. 
Dublin ; Cornelius O’Sullivan, M. b. F.R.CS. Dublin—a perfect 
cure of 30 years’ indescribable agony, which had resisted all other 
remedies.—A copious Extraet of 50,000 cures sent gratis by Du 
Barry & Co. Sold in canisters, with fall rie” weighin; 
1 1b, 28, 9d. ; 21d, 48. 6d.; Sb. 1is.; 12]b. 228, er-refine 
quality, 10 Ib. 338. ; 5 1b, bee,— Du Barry “ Co a7, I ew Bond- 
street, London ; Hedges & Butler, 155, Regent-street ; Fortnum, 
Mason & Co. Piccadil ly; and through all rocers, Chemists, and 
Booksellers. Caution—The health of many persons having been 
seriously injured by Arabian Revalenta, Ervalenta, Lentil Powder, 
or other spurious compounds under imitation of name, or called 
similar by a unscrupulous compounders, it will be necessary to 
note Messrs. Du Barry & Co.’s name on each canister, in order to 
avoid being imposed upon by hearticss knavery. 


STHMA.—Surprising Testimonial of the Effi- 
cacy of 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

From Mr. H. Armstrong, Chemist, 8, Church-street, Preston.— 
“One most intimate friend, who was for years troubled with an 
asthma, the oppression at his chest, wheezing, and difficulty of 
breathing was so great, that you ment have heard him breathe 
three or four yards off. After he had taken two boxes he could get 
up and dress without congue. eal his breathing was perfectly 
free. On getting another ‘om me, he said, *They are indeed a 
wonderfu or gy FP rp &c. H. ARMsTRONG.” 

Price, 1 lid., 28. 9d., and lls. per box.—Agents—Da Silva & 

Bride- AF "Fleet-street, London. Sold by all medicine 


vende 
Also, Dr. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFER 
have no taste of medicine. and are highly ai | to females. 
Price 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and lls. per box. 
All pills under similar names are counterfeits. 


PERMANENT CURE of a BAD LEG by 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—The mate od 
the Mary Shepperd, on the werene from Calcutta, injured his } 
which broke out in one mass of sores, so that he was quite incapa’ 
of attending to his duty. He tried every available remedy that the 
ship medicine-chest rded, but without success. He was then 
recommended by Mr. Taylor, the second officer, to try wnonntony 6 
Sane and Pills. Having procured — from a pessenger, be e 
sed them with the most happy resul! before he 
and ¢ e surface 9-5 no 


England his leg was cadful stake y cw 
signs of its La one ‘ul sta’ .— Bold by all druggists; and a 
Professor t, 244, Strand, London. 
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AUTOGRAPHS, CHOICE, RARE, AND VALUABLE, 


BY THOMAS THORPE, 13, 


Anglesey (Arthur Annesley, Earl of), distinguished | 
Statesman, ere Receipt from Sir George Carteret of | 
four talleys for 40,0071. 0s. 10d., upon Sir Thomas Player, Re- 
ceiver of the Royal Aid-for the city of London, and upon | 

omas Prise, Receiver of the Royal Aid for the county of | 
Hereford, 10a. 6d. July 31, 

Berkeley (Admiral, Lord), Letter, entirely Auto- 

graph, on pages 4to., addressed to King William IIL, 

11 Near St. Malos, July 8, 1695 
“ A Sat interesting historical letter, deta ling zthe whole 

proceedings of the bombardment and burning of St. Malos. 


Bodley (Sir Thomas), founder of the Bodleian | 
Library at Oxford, Letter, entirely Autogr: two pages folio, 
addressed to Constantine Huygens, f State to the 
United . ig in the Low Coantrics, a beautiful “specimen, 
rare, 2, Hague, May 27, no year 

Brooke (F ulke Greville, Lord), Poet and Dramatist, | 

and Henry Montagu Viscount Mandeville, Autographs to a | 

Letter directing the payment of 5001. to John Acton for a mitre | 

of gold, bought by Viscount St. Albans in the sale of the jewels | 

and plate belonging to the late Queen Anne, wife of King 

James L., a very interesting paper, 1/. 1s. July 23, 1621 | 


Bucer (Martin), eminent Reformer, Letter, entirely | 
Autograph, three pages folio, a beautiful pocimen, very rare, 

21. 38. Argent. 16 Calend. Oct. 1546 
Buonaparte (Napoleon), when General-in-Chief of 
the Army in Italy, Letter, entirely Autograph, signed Bona- 
parte, relating to the Expedition of Livorno, with portrait, | 

2, 28. 14 Ventose, 1799 | 
Buonaparte (Napoleon), Autograph to a Document | 
signed thus :--"* Kecommandé par le Général-en-Chef Buona- 
arte.” It is also signed by Carnot, a distinguished actor in the 

rench Kevolution, rare, 11. 1s. 6i, Paris, 14 Ventose, 1802 


Burke (Edmund), distinguished Statesman and 
Author, pe entirely Autograph, two pages an, 3 addressed 
to the Earl of Buchan, 2 \y 17, hg 

*y* Containing oN ty a the lament able state of vr uroy 
And in another part he writes : — It is a very soothing vi 
lation to me that I have the happiness to be distinguished by a | 
share ig the partiality of a whole family, very splendid at all 
times, but which is now at the summit of its hg merge when 
the name of Erskine suggests to everybody the first eminence 
in genius, eloquence, wit, and spirit. It affords a favourable | 
omen to the publick to see the possessors of these talents united 
not more in blood and affections than in zeal for the best cause. 


Burns (Robert), Scottish Poet, Stanzas, entirely | 
Autograph, two pages 4to., commencing, “ Here’s a b seg eee j 
an honest friend.” Also two curious Bi on Matson Tibbie ai 
and the Beggar Woman in the Mer Also a portion of ; } 
Ballad, entitled ‘ Katharine Jaffrey, all in the Poet's Auto- } 
graph, and parts of which are believed to be unpublished, 
scarce, 3l. 38. 


Byron (Lord), celebrated Poet, Letter, entirely | 
Autograph, two pages 4to., addressed A G. B. Minag a) very | 
scarce, 2/. 12s. 6d. Ravenna, June 7, 1831 | 

*y* ‘An int ting letter of inquiries r¢ lative to the st ory on | 
which his tragedy of the ‘Two Foscari’ was founded. This | 
letter is believed to be unpublished. 

Charles I., King of England, Autograph to a Letter, 
most beautifully written, addressed to ,? rd Viscount Falk- 

ne Deputy-General of ireland, relating to the procuri ing of | 
Hawks, in fine state, 1/. 11s, 6d. April 11, 1628 | 

Charles I.—Another Autograph to a long and most | 
beautifully written Letter, two pages folio, addressed vt es | 
Viscount Falkland, Deputy-General of the kingdom of Ireland, | 

} 


to | 





| 


| 


and to the Commissioners 2 rt the custody of the Great S 
splendid specimen, lJ. 11s. ¢ une 
*x* Concerning divers ho upon the plantations of Ulst 
to be passed to Sir James Fullerton and Sir David Murray in | 
trust to the use of James Duke of Lenox and Earl of March, | 
Charles I.—Another Autograph to a_ beautifully | 
written Letter, addressed to Lord Viscount F ba land, relating | 
to the procuring of Hawks, in fine state, 1/. ils, 6d. 
May 7, 1629 | 
r 
Charles I.—Treasury Warrant for the poyment of | 
certain moneys to various servants of the late K 
with Autographs of the Earl o Salisbury. 
Howard, Nic. Love. and Cornelius Holland ; a § 
of Lady Margery Nayerne, Abigail Delamar, Lady Margaret | 
Levingstone, and others, a curious and interesting paper. 188. 
Oct. 17, 1649 
Chesterfield (Earl of), distinguished Statesman, Lette 
entirely Autograph, three pages 4to. 12.58. Bath, Nov. 8, 1757 
Clarendon (Henry Hyde, second Earl of), Lord 
Privy Seal in the reign’ of James II., Letter, entirely Auto- 
Ee. not signed, ont page 4to., addressed to the Earl of 
chester, Lord High Treasurer, 1l. 1s. 
Dublin Castle, July 29, 1686 
*x* Recommendatory of Mr. Sanderson, Coret, to Capt. | 
Francis Hamilton. : 
Coningsmare (Countess), Letter, entirely ‘Autograph, 
two pages folio, addressed to King Char les II. 2s. 6d. | 
Stockholm, March 15, 1682 | 
*x* A most interesting letter of supplicatiow in favour of 
her son Count Coningsmarc, then in prison for the murder | 
of Thomas Thynne, entreating the King to prev@ut the, 
rigour of the law, in consideration of the estgem and affection* 
which his uncle, Prince Maurice of Nassau, ever borne to | 
His Majesty. With this is another Letter, ‘anaiqned, relating 
to the apprehension of Count Coningsmarce, his examination 
before the Privy Council, and committal to Newgate. 
Coventry (Thomas Lord), Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal, Autograph Note at the foot of the. Petition of J 
Belton, at the snit, of Thomas 'T hernhill, 
waste committed on the Nore 10s, 6d, 
Craven (William Lord), Letter, entirely Autegash, 
= page dto, addressed ta,Mr. Claud Roberts, at Hethersett, 
ordering the delivery*of some writings, 7: o. | 
eb. 12, 


| 
ohn | 
respecting = | 

Nov. 4, 162: | 


733-9 | 


| He: 


ON SALE, 
At the Prices affixed to each Article, 


Cromwell (Oliver), as Protector, Autograph to an | Markham (W.), Bishop of Chester, 


Order addressed to Sir Thomas Viner and Andrew Ricard, 
Aldermen of the City of London: a splendid specimen, rare, 
4l. 148, 6d. ay 24, 1655 
*y* Authorizing them to receive 85,0002, for satisfaction of 
the losses sustained by the East India Company in Amboyna, 
from the Dutch. A very interesting historical paper.—See 
Thurloe. _ 
| Decker (Thomas), Dramatist, Receipt, 
Autograph, for three pounds edvenced to him 
Hynchlow, winaaaed by i homas Downton and sak 5 Jubye, 
Players, rare, Jan. 18, 1598 
*y* A curiou 8 dramatic document, on ews reverse of which 
is a receipt, entirely Autozcraph, of G« x 
Dramatist (but the signature has been pe 
pounds, of Philip Hynchlow, in part of pay 
ealled* The World runnes upon Whe 
Decker and Thomas Downton, dated ¢ 5¥8. 
Evelyn (John), celebrated Author, Letter, entirely 


Autograph, one page 4to. addressed to the Countess of Sunder- 
land, a beautiful specimen, scarce, 2 
s 


eatively 


Court, Sept. 16, 1690 
*x* Referring to his son o: ices to Lord Sidney 
wt his being appointed Governor of Lreland. 
Franklin (Dr. Benjamin), celebrated 
Statesman, Letter, entirely / y 


Asericon 


*y* Relating to the terms on which lands may be h i, 17g 
in America, and the manner of beginning new settlements on 
them. A very interesting Letter. 

Garrick (David), celebrated ‘Actor, Letter, entirely 
Autograph, three pages, 8vo. addressed to Mr. Evans, U. 1s. 6d. 

Adelphi, Oct, 21, 1774 
*x* In one part he writes, “* As for th: at otrangs heap of in- 
sincerity and contradiction, Dr. Franklin, I can say nothing 
but that he looked over the play for Mrs. Yates’s benefit at 
Covent Garden, and it was play’d twice there; Mrs. Yates 
entreated me > " she might appear first in it much against 
my judgment,” tisa very interesting letter, and is ac- 
companied with ¢ a fine portrait by M'Ardell. 

| Heneage (Sir Thomas), Letter, entirely Autograph, 
addressed to Cardinal Wolsey, 11. ls. 6d. 

Windsor, March 15, 1527 

*x* Forwarding the King’s pleasure that the Earl of North- 

umberland is to send up young Lisle that he may be kept in 

the Tower of London; heyney, 
&c. A very curious and imy ta 

Henry VII., King of England, 

Ww arrant addressed to Andrew Wyndesor, Keeper of the Gr ~ 
ardrobe, 1/. Tower of London, Maz: 30,1 
wy Gckring ‘the delivery of various articles of ap’ rel, ke. 
for the use of Lord William of Devon and W iilam: Dela 


ole. 
VIII., King ‘of England, Aut ograph to a 
Warrant, addressed to Sir Andrew Wyndesor, Keeper of the 
Great Wardrobe, a fine specimen, 11. is 


Autograph to a 


by Philip | 


| 
| 


inves Navy.—Original Order of the “yar Commi 





HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


afterwards 


Archbishop of York, Letter, entirely Autogra h, th: 
4to, addressed to His Royal Highness Frederick, Were 
York, 12. 11s. 6d 4 patria sis: f ene 
*x* A very interesting letter to the Som 
relating to the follies of Bath and the sc 
the Upper and Lower Assembly Rooms. 
Autograph to a Letter 
Montmorency, rare, with Portrait 


Mary Stuart Queen of Scots, 
addressed to Me Constable 
y Houbdraken, 4l. Marcha, 
*x* Relating to the Cardinal of aon. Andrew 1m 
Queen had communicated some busine » Sowneantie 
issionery 


debts and 
h Aw a 


of Prizes, relating to the recovery of the old 
ment of the salaries of the officers, 
Thomas Osborne Earl o/ Danby, aft 
Henry Bennet Earl ‘of Arlington, and Wil 


@ curious paper, 183. lof Craven, 


iy 
Ww hitel all ‘daly nit 
Nelson (Horatio Lord), famous Admiral, Autograph 
to a Letter, one page folio, addressed to John’ Boddington, 
fine specimen, written before he loss his right arm, 1 lis. 6d ? 
aon - hed 3 ~—“_ W Oolwich: Sept fg Val 
x! equesting tha Yanie uggins may be ‘ 
Armourer of the ship Albermarle. - *ppeinted 


Nelson (Horatio Lord), Letter, entirely Autograph, 
one page 4to., addressed to Chevalier Italinski, a i 
specimen, written after he had lost his right arm, signed 
Bronte Nelson of the Nile, 2/. 128. 6d. Palermo, March 24. 1g 

*x* Relating to the state of the Garrison at Malta, which is 
at its last gasp; also giving instructions relating tu the more 
ments of some ships. 


Nelson (Horatio Lord), Another Letter, entirely 
Autograph, two pages 4to., addressed to Major-General 
lettes, a oon autiful specimen, signed Nelson and Bronte, al Vit 

Victory, Feb. 1 
*x* Giving intelligence of some of his operations, ‘stone 
fretting the delay occasioned by contrary winds, and stating 
ris fears of the enemy doing mischief in his absen: he says— 
* But I must bear up against these suggestions as well as] can, 
satisfied with the rectitude of my intentions, although they 
have not been blessed as yet with success,” &c. A very interes} 
ing Letter, with a Portrait of the Admiral. 


Oldmixon (John), Author of the History of Eng 
land and other Works, Letter, entirely Autograph, one page 
4to. rare, 1. lls. 6d. Custom House, Bridgewater, Dec. 30, 1717 

*,* Very interesting, relative to some production of his then 
printing, In one part he says—* Mr. Eachard will please the 
Vhiggs more in the last part than he has done in the former, 
and if he goes on there as he has begun will set all to-rights 
again; We'll give him up the R Rump and Oliver if he will give 
us up the Two Royal Brothers.” 


| Privy Council Order for the Apprehension of some 


Richmond, Dee. 14, 1510 | 


*,* Ordering the delivery of various 
apy varel to William Alderson and Arthur 
the Chapel with Dr. Fairfax. 

Henry VIII., Another 
addressed to Sir Andrew 
Wardrobe, 11. 11s. 6d. 

*y* Ordering the delivery x Hig sox = icles 
apparel to Sir Kichard Cholmeley, Deputy Lieutenant of the 

‘ower of London, for the use of William "De la Pole. 

Henry VIIL., Another Autograph to a Warrant for 
the delivery of various artic _ of wearing apparel, a splendid 
specimen on paper, 1/. 11 Greenwich, March 9, 1513 

— i Ring of F rance, 

h one page 4to. addressed ate J me de Montglat, rare, 
ynt nayn, Dec, 28 (no year) 
x* An interesting spectnen of this great Monarch. | 

Hough (John), Bishop of Worcester, Letter, entirely 
Autograph, two pages abe. addressed to Captain, Congreve, a 
beautiful specimen, 11. arch 29, 1732 

*y* Congratulating him on his suecess in = House of 
Lords, with respect to the sale of his state in Staffordshire). 

Jackson (Dr. Cyril), Dean of Christ Church College, 
Oxford, Letter, entirely Autograph, four pages 4to. addressed 
to His Royal Highness Frederick, late noes of York, i1l.118.6d, 

nford, Jan. 26, 1776 
A very interesting letter pelaieae yn His Royal High- 
ness’s progress in his studies. 

James VI., King of Scotland, Signature and Sub- 
scription to a Letter, one page folio, “addressed to ee 

uke of Lorraine, Myon ry of Robert Crichton, rare, 

Sancruciana, vii ldus Mail, 
| with Portrait by Kilian, a very 


ticles of wearing 
sarkyne, children of 


Autograph 


Ww 
VW 


to a W: arrant, 


ye A beautiful specime 

fine i impression. . 

Jefferson (Thomas), Fresident of the United States, 
Letter, entirely Autograph, two pages ito. scarce, 1/. 18s. 

ashington, June 1, 1805 

x* Relating to a Collection of the Laws of America in his 


Letter, entirely Auto- | 


earing | Raleigh 





~ some of which he believed to be the only copies in | 


Mackenzie (Henry), Poet 
entirely Autograph, three p 
mers 

®y 


and Dramatist, Letter, 
es ito. addressed to George Chak 
, Edinburgh, July 2 
‘A a and inte resting le tter ‘on lite rary matters, with 
notices of Dr. D. Smith, criticism on Mr. Laing, &c. 
Mandeville (Henry Montagu Viscount) and Fulke | 
Greville Lord Brooke, Autograp phs to an Order directing tallies 
to be struck for the payment of various sums of money to Mr. 
Ferres for the Polonian Ambassador, Mr. Van Lore, for the 
Lord of Doncaster, &e., 10s. 6d. 1621 
Morley (George), Bishop of Worcester.—Long and 
most interesting Letter, signed by N. H. and H. C. (Henry 
Compton, afterwards Bishop of London,) six pages ee - _ 
66 
*x* Written in reply to certain charges which had been 
brought against George Morley, Bishop of Worcester. 


Person on Snspicion of High Treason, with Autographs of 
Thomas Herbert Earl of Pembroke, James Stanley Earl of 
Derby, Henry Boyle and James Vernon, a curious paper, _ 


| Pulei (Luigi), celebrated Italian Poet and Chan- 
cellor of Florence, Letter, entirely Autograph, one page 4to., 
addressed to his patron Lorenzo de Medici, in fine condition, 
excessively rare, 31. 3s. March 12, 1465 


(Sir Walter), distinguished Warrior, States- 
man, and Author in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., part 
of an Autograph Letter, not signed, but attested 7 Ralph 
Thoresby, the Leeds historian, rare, 11. 11s. 6d. July 1, 16% 

: * This is an original letter of Sir Walter Rale sigh, ‘from 
alata h I cut off his name and gave it Mr. Pointer, in ex- 
change for iver C romwell’s handwriting Copy of a note ia 
the Autograph of Ralph Thoresby. It is accompanied with s 
Portrait of Sir Walter by Vertue. 


Reynolds (Sir Joshua), eminent Artist, Letter, 
entirely Autograph, two pages folio, addressed to Miss Weston, 
of Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, a most beautifal 
specimen, very rare, 5/. 158. éd. Rome, 17 

*;* An interesting le tter, in which he desires to be remem 
bered to Mr. Charlton and Mr. Wilks, whom he wishes would 
come to Rome, as the 
in Antiquity, , Sculpt e, - Paintings, Atanieeierede 
also to the Carnival, &. 

Rupert (Prince), ‘Autograph to a Letter, one page 
folio, addressed to Sir John Kempthorne, Ress Admiral of the 
Blue Squadron, a fine bold specimen, 1. 11s. 6d. 

Ww hitehall, July 9, 1672 

*x* Informing rr that his Majesty is inclinable to give his 
son the command of the Monmouth Yacht : 

Shenstone (W illiam), the Poet, Letter, entirely 
Autograph, three pages ito., addressed to Mi ss Carter, daughter 
of Judge Carter, of Uxfords Shire, 1. 118. 6 No date. 

*x* An interesting letter of P ow chit-chat. 

Thurloe (John), eminent Statesman during the Pro- 
tectorate, Auteatenh to a Letter to Sir Thomas Viner ani 
Andrew Ricard, Alde -rmen of London, a fine specimen of 2 
rare autograph, 2/. 2 Ma y 24, 1650 

be ad Pemirdtng Oliver Cromwell *s order for receiving S i 
payable to the East India Company, for satisfaction of the 
losses sustained in Amboyna.—See Cromwell. 

Trelawny (Edward), Governor of Jamaica, Letter, 
entirely J Autograph, one page 4to., nddregged to Francis Gasir 

une 2, 17 

Vernon (Edward), distinguished English Admiral, 
Autograph >a Letter, 19 pages folio, oi Iresse d to Sir Charles 
Wager, aica, Jan. 18—31, 172 

# yk Detailing the proceedings of the | Squadron under 
command in the West Indies. 

Wren (Sir Christopher), eminent Architect, Letter, 
west Autograph, one page folio, a beautiful ey ea 
rare 4s. , 

** Relating to his examination of M. Chardin’s Vv iews ols 

City in Georgia and of two Cities in Persia, with Remarks 

the Buildings, &c. An interesting letter. 
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